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THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 

Were affairs in France not so very grave as to preclude 
all thought of mirth, one might well be inclined to smile at 
the strange anomalies they exhibit. We may perhaps ven- 
ture, however, withont becoming amenable to a charge of 
levity, to. quote Lord Dundreary, and say that the com- 
plications of French politics are such as no fellow can 
understand. 

To begin with, there is a strange but biting irony in the 
fact, that M. Thiers finds himself engaged in besieging forti- 
fications of his own creation; and still keener irony in the 
further fact, that said fortifieations have proved effective 
neither against foreign foes nor domestic rebellion. Itis yet 
an unsettled question, we believe, whether the so-called de- 
fences of Paris were mainly designed to overawe internal 
disorder or to repel foreign invasion, or were meant to sub- 
serve both purposes. Perhaps M. Thiers could tell, if he 
were willing; but, whatever the design, there can be no dis- 


“DUTY AND DEATH:” AN 


have failed to effect any useful end whatever. 
not keep out the Germans; they have not kept down the 
“Reds ;”” but they do keep out M. Thiers, a result which, to 
that gentleman at least, must be as unsatisfactory as it can 


They did 


have been little anticipated by him. To be sure, his troops 
hold possession of some of the outside forts, and so have a 
vantage-ground from which to batter down the enceinte 
and shell the city; but the performances of Valérien and its 
neighbours in this way can hardly afford M. Thiers either 
pride or pleasure. So the chief of the French Executive, we 
fancy, must by this time be very much inclined to regret 
that he ever devised the scheme of fortifying Paris, seeing 
that said fortifications have only brought trouble, and 
suffering, and humiliation upon the city, its inhabitants, 


whereas it was always understood, since the Assembly first 
met at Bordeaux and named M. Thiers chief of the State 
Executive, that the Minister and his colleagues had much 
difficulty in checking the reactionary tendency of the 
Assembly, it would seem that that body has now some 
trouble in restraining the reactionary tendency of M. 
Thiers—indeed, is unable to restrain that tendency, and has 
had to yicld its opinions and stultify its decisions in obe- 
dience to his dictates. One of the great points in dispute 
between the Emperor Napoleon and the Liberal Opposition 
in the late Legislative Body—of which Opposition M. Thiers, 
M. Jules Favre, and M. Picard were leading members—was 
as to the right of French towns and cities to choose their 
own Mayors. This question came before the Assembly again 


and its lawful rulers. The Communists, in turning the ; the other day, when it was decided by a majority of ten 
defences of Paris against M. Thiers, have done something 
very like hoisting the engineer with his own petard. 


INCIDENT OF THE 


votes to concede the privilege of choosing their chief magis- 
trates to all French municipal bodies. This, however, was 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


too much for M. Thiers, who declared that if this resolution | 
were adhered to he must resign ; and the Assembly, obedient 
to his mandate, modified its resolution so as to accord the 
privilege (for the present, at least) only to places having 20,000 
Here two curious anomalies arise. 


Liberal than were the Ministers of the ex-Emperor, who 
had agreed to accord the privilege in dispute to every town 
in France, Paris alone excepted. How are we to account 
for this? Were M. Thiers and his co-oppositionists insincere 
twelve months ago in demanding municipal freedom for 
France, or have they no longer the courage of their old 
convictions? M. Thiers and his colleagues may have good 
grounds for the course they now pursue ; but it is only 
reasonable to ask that those grounds should be stated. The 
more particularly, as upon this question of municipal liberty 
the difference between Paris and Versailles appears chiefly 
to turn. 

It would, of course, be absurd to hold that rules 
good in England should likewise be good in France; 


but to the people of this country, accustomed as they 
are to manage all their own local affairs, it does seem 
passing strange that so very much should be made 
of so apparently small a matter as the choosing of civic 
dignitaries ; and it seems still more passing strange that 
what was right, proper, and safe while M, Ollivier was 
Prime Minister in France, should become wrong, improper, 
and dangerous now that M. Thiers holds chief sway. To an 
outside spectator no more effectual means of taking the wind 
out of the sails of the Parisian insurgents could be devised | 
than that of conceding self-government to the large pro- 
vincial cities, in which sympathy with the Communists of 
the capital is sure to be strongest, 80 long as they have a 
common grievance ; but no longer, for ‘tis a common proof 
that when men’s own wrongs are redressed, they can endure 
those of their neighbours with wonderful equanimity. We 
marvel that this true, if somewhat cynical, maxim—which, 
by-the-way, is of French origin—does not commend itself to | 
M. Thiers, who, by liberality to the great provincial centres 
of population, might do much to conquer Paris by isolating | 


her. Indeed, it would seem that M. Thiers might effectually | 
checkmate the Commune, even on its own ground, As a) 
contemporary patly remarks:—‘ Would it not be wise to 
assign to Paris the widest municipal privileges compatible | 
with its organic connection with the rest of France? Paris | 
asks to be governed by a municipal council. Is not this the 
principle of the government of London? It asks for power | 
to regulate its own finances. Could any municipality 
pursue the way to bankruptcy more steadily than 
Baron Haussmann? It claims the right to regulate 
its own police. The City Police is with us an in- 
stitution carefully guarded by the City. It desires to 
manage the education within its walls. London has its 
School Board. It asks for powers to regulate the Budget of 
Public Worship, intending, it may or may not be, to abolish 
altogether the subsidies granted to the different religious 
bodies in the capital. If such demands stagger the states- 
men of France, the best service we can render them, as 
friendly bystanders free from their peculiar prepossessions, 
is to advise them to look at them boldly. Let them not be 
afraid to canvass any of them, especially when it is re- 
membered that they are advanced in the roughest shape, 
without any note of limitations, qualifications, and provisoes 
that could be easily framed to guard against collision between 
Paris and France without interfering with the freedom of the 
capital.” However, we suppose M. Thiers and his colleagues | 
know best ; but then their policy on this point is one of the | 
things to which Lord Dundreary’s aphorism applies with 


great force: no fellow can understand it. | fi 


The Government at Versailles, moreover, are not the only 
parties in France whose conduct it is difficult to under- 
stand. That of the Republicans of Paris is more anomalous 
still. They affect to desire perfect personal, political, and 
intellectual liberty for all citizens; and they refuse each 
of these privileges to every one whom they even suspect of 
differing from them—of being unable or unwilling to utter | 
their peculiar shibboleths. This is not Republicanism, it is 
not democracy, it is not freedom}; it is tyranny of the most 
autocratic and galling kind. The Commune pretends to be 
the organ of liberty; and it refuses to permit public meet- 
ings, it suppresses journals, and it imprisons citizens, for no | 
better reason than that meetings, journals, and citizens are— 
or are supposed to be—hostile to the Commune and its 
policy. Could Emperor, King, or Autocrat do more, or | 
worse, to damage liberty and bring discredit on Repub- 
licanism than this? It is well known, in France and out of | 
it, that a large portion of the French people—stupidly so, 
perhaps —have a strong aversion to the Republic, 
and entertain intense fears of its action. Had the 
Republicans of Paris been wise and discrect men, they would 
have striven to root out that aversion and to show that 
those fears were groundless. They would have pursued a 
moderate, judicious, and rational course. They would have 
laboured, by legitimate agitation and temperate discussion, 
to obtain the reforms they desiderated, and to indoctrinate 
the minds of the rural population with the notion that 
Republican liberty meant good for all and evil to none. 
They have done the exact opposite; and, by their violent 
action, have rendered the rustic horror of Republicanism 
more intense than ever, 


| but the Prussians declined to recognise the Commune. 
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The French Democrats had a grand opportunity ; and 
they have misused it vilely. The field was clear for their 
action. The Empire was discredited ; Legitimacy was out 
of the question ; Orleanism had comparatively few partisans A 
the Republic might have secured an almost unanimous 
adhesion; or, in the words of M. Thiers—who appears, by 
the way, to be wiser in words than in deeds—would 
have “divided Frenchmen least.” That was true a 
little while ago. Is it true now? or is it likely to be 
true again for a very long time to come ? Once more the 
Paris Republicans have betrayed the Republic , and once 
again have they justified the taunt that Frenchmen do not 
know what real liberty means, and have given warrant for the 
assertion that autocratic rule anda strong hand are the only 
things for France. 
corn by our own bushel; we will utter no word of abuse ; 
and are content to allow that the members of the Paris Com- 
their adherents, and the Revolutionists of France 
sincere and earnest convictions ; 
but we believe, nevertheless, that they have been most un- 
wise in the course they have pursued for the last month, 
and that they have thereby done irreparable mischief to the 
cause of rational liberty not only in France, but all over 


Europe. 


mune, 
generally, are actuated by 


Foreign Jntelligence, 
FRANCE. 

Affairs in and around Paris remain in much the same state as 
last week. The Commune still rules within the city, and fighting 
goes on to the west and south between the National Guards on 
the one side and the Versailles troops on the other, with consider- 
able loss to both, but without much positive advantage to either. 
On Monday and Tuesday there was rather a ldll in hostilities, but 
on Wednesday the fighting was renewed with great vigour. On 
the south side a heavy cannonade, which commenced on Tuesday 
evening, was carried on between the forts Issy, Vanvres, and 
Montrouge and the Versailles batteries at Chatillon, simultaneously 
with a fierce infantry engagement. On thewest, Fort Valérien and 
the batteries at Neuilly and Courbevoie cannonaded the batteries 
at the Neuilly, Maillot, and Ternes Gates, which the Communists 
briskly returned. There was also fighting in the Bois de Boulogne 
and at Asnitres. The losses on both sides are said to be heavy, 
especially on the side of the insurgents. Both sides are 
busy strengthening their positions. The besiegers have ex- 
tended their left as far as St. Ouen, almost close up 
to the Prussians, so that Paris is again invested. They are also 
strengthening themselves at Neuilly, Courbevoie, and Puteaux. 
The insurgents are not idle; they are repairing the damage done 
at the Porte Maillot, mounting guns on the ramparts, and adding 


| generally to their means of defence. Ladislas Dombrowski, the 


new commander of the Paris National Guards, has issued a report, 
dated the 10th inst., which declares that the military positions of 
the insurgents remain undisturbed, and that any statement to the 
contrary can only be made with a view to demoralise the popula- 
tion. Asquabble between ® Prussian and a National Guard, who 
went out armed towards St. Denis, led to a slight conflict, which 
some members of the Commune, with a flag of truce, tried to stop; 
Shells fall 
inside Paris in considerable numbers; much damage has been 
— and the bas-reliefs on the Arc de Triomphe are beginning to 
suffer. 

Pillage still goes on in Paris, the cathedral of Notre Dame and 
several churches having been sacked. Among the latest victims 
is a solicitor, whose house has been broken into and ransacked, 
10,000f. and various papers being abstracted. Priests continue to 
be arrested in large numbers. The Curés of Ste. Génévieve and 
St. Eustache have now to be added to the list. The Archbishop 
of Paris is confined in Mazas prison. 

In anticipation apparently of an attack in the streets of Paris 
the insurgents have begun to erect fresh barricades, and it is said 
that it will be impossible to take them without very severe fight- 
ing. -A barricade commission has been formed. 

A manifesto issued by ‘‘ the Republican League for the Defence 
of the Rights of Paris’’ has been published. It protests against 
a French Government continuing the work of the Prussians by 
bombarding Paris, aud says it is time to put an end to a fratri- 
cidal struggle which is only prolonged through horrible misun- 
derstandings. Paris wants to rule herself, and provide her own 
army; but she does not want to separate herself from the rest of 
France. She has been more oppressed for the last twenty years 
than the rest of the country, and is desirous of regaining her 
rights. If the Government of Versailles remains deaf to her 
claims the city will rise as one man to defend them. 

The insurgent Government has suppressed the grade of General, 
as being incompatible with the Democratic character of the 
National Guards. Citizen Cluseret, the Minister of War, at the 
same time rebukes the National Guards for their love of military 
nery. 

Two well-known Paris papers, the Si¢cle and the Temps, have 
been suppressed by the Commune. 

General Henry, recently taken prisoner by the troops and con- 
veyed to Verssilles, escaped, after stabbing the sentinel who 
guarded him, and is now in Paris again. 

A meeting of women was to be held in Paris or Tuesday night, 
for the purpose of forming committees throu,..out the city to 
render assistance to the insurgents. It is proposed that the 
women shall arm themselves as well as they can, and take their 
place at the barricades. 

It is not true, as has been stated, that when the pillage of 
oor houses began in Paris our Ambassador offered the 
mbassy to the Carmelite nuns. The only foundation for the 
story is this:—One of the daughters of the Duchess of Norfolk, 


anda relative of his Excellency, is in the Carmelite community, 


and Lord Lyons sent orders to Paris that if their convent was in 
danger the security of his residence should be offered to his niece. 

Marshal M‘Mahon on Tuesday assumed the chief command of 
the Versailles army. General Ladmirault commands on the 
Valérien side, and General Cissey at Chatillon. 

_In the Assembly, last Saturday, during a debate on the Muni- 
cipal Elections Bill, M. Lefevre Pontalis opposed clause 9, which 
vests in the Executive Power the right of appointing Mayors of 
towns whose population is more than 6000. He said that towns 
should not be treated less favourably than villages. M. Picard 
declared that this — would be reserved for the time when 
organic laws should be discussed. After having heard several other 
Fare the House divided, and decided, by 285 votes against 
275, that all Mayors should be elected by the municipal councils, 
The Committee thereupon proposed a new amendment providing 
that the Mayors should be provisionally appointed by decree for 
all towns whose population was above 20,000, as well as for the 
chief town of each de ment and arrondissement. M. Thiers 
made a speech in which ‘he declared that the Government could 
not accept such a situation, adding, ‘‘ You wish for order, and 
you deprive us of the means necessary for its preservation.’’ He 
formally stated that he could not retain power on such conditions. 


The Assembly then voted, by a great majority, the amendment | 
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that the ineurection in Paris hed camsed oii the Rurepean Powersto 
express their sympathy with the Government of Versailles, It 
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| was not true that any understanding had been entered 


| sent a letter to General Fabrice declaring that it consi: 


| victory claimed by the Federals at Chatillon. 
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Into 
une haa 
ered tse] 
bound by the Treaty of Peace, and arking whether the first i lf 
ment of the war indemnity had been paid, as in that case 4, 
northern forts would have to be evacuated. General Fabrice 4} 
not, however, reply. M. Jules Favre, in conclusion, said that . 
Versailles Government would do its duty, and re-establish ory 
in Paris. On Tuesday afternoon, during one of the interminahl, 
discussions on the Municipalities Bill, M. Randot mentioned that 
some time ago an Englishman, complaining of the manyer jy 
which things were done in our metropolis, said, “ What we want 
for the municipality of London is your Napoleon IIL. for two o: 
three years.” There were loud murmurs in the Chamber, qq 
M. Emile Arago exclaimed, ‘‘They have him now, and let then, 
keep him.’’ i 
nN. Thiers has sent the following circular to the Prefects:— 
“Order reigns in France, with the exception of Paris,  {y, 
Government will act when the moment arrives. Up to the pro. 
sent, insignificant movements only have taken place, and accounts 
of the Commune are as false as are its principles. Deny thy 
Last nighit 
empty fusillade took place at Clamart, The army awaits the 
moment of victory which will be gained without bloodshed, 
Tho insurrection is weary. Delegates have arrived at Versailles. 
If sent by the Commune they would not have been received, 
but they were received because they were sincere Republicans of 
Paris. | My answer to them was invariably—‘No one menaces 
the Republic except assassins. The lives of the insurgents 
shall be spared. ‘The unfortunate workmen shall temporarily 
continue to be subsidised, Paris must return into the common 
municipal law. All secession will be suppressed in France, a3 
was done in America.’ This is my answer.” 

Additional particulars have come to hand from Marseilles of 
the recent fighting in that city. Order was not finally restored 
on the 4th until nine o’clock in the evening, the struggle having 
commenced early in the morning. There was a strong party 
among the poorer classes in the town which sympathised with the 
insurgents. A great deal of damage was done by the bombard. 
ment to the houses in the neighbourhood of the Prefecture. The 
Prefecture itself suffered terribly, one side being much injured, 
The loss of life proves to be more than was at first supposed. The 
troops had thirty killed and wounded, and five sailors. Among 
the insurgents there were seventy dead and 200 wounded. About 
400 prisoners were made, and of these a large number were shot at 
once, The inhabitants of the city lay the blame of the insurrmc. 
tion upon the Garibaldians. That a certain number of Italiang 
took part in the rising is beyond a doubt; but everyone is aware 
that the movement was mainly due to the lower class of people in 
Marseilles, instigated by the delegates of the Paris Commune, 
Almost all the foreigners who fell into the hands of the troops 
were shot at once, without any kind of trial; and non-naturalised 
foreigners who have arrived in the town since Sept. 1 last have 
now been ordered to leave within forty-eight hours. 


SPAIN. 

It is stated that Minister Zorilla has been fired at while trayel- 
ling on the Northern Railway; he escaped unhurt. 

The Generals exiled to the Balearic Isles have received per- 
mission to return to Spain. 

It is expected that the elections of 170 Deputies will be de- 
clared valid next week. Twenty elections are considered to bo of 
doubtful validity. 

Mr. Layard has presented a claim to the Spanish Government 
for indemnification for the ransom paid by Mr. Rankin, who, 
together with his wife, was seized by sixteen brigands outside 
the town of Denia, in Alicante, and forced to pay 1000 dols, 
The Prefect of Alicante has been ordered to send in a report of the 
steps which have been taken in the matter. 


GERMANY. 

A meeting, numerously attended by many of the most respect- 
able citizens, was held in Munich, on Monday, at which an 
address to the Government was unanimously adopted in reference 
te the new religious doctrines which recently emanated from 
Rome. The Government is requested by all means at its disposul 
to oppose these doctrines, in consequence of their dangerous 
tendencies, and to prohibit their propagation in all public educa- 
tional establishments, and likewise to take measures to place the 
relations of Church and State on a firmer legal basis. 


AUSTRIA. 

Vice-Admiral Tegethoff died on the 7th inst., after a short ill- 
ness. The Emperor has addressed a letter to the Minister of 
Marine, which is to be circulated among the Imperial navy, and 
which deplores the death of Vice-Admiral von Tegethoff. The 
Emperor says that he has lost in him a truly devoted and sincere 
servant; the State has lost one of its most eminent men, and the 
navy has lost the’ hero whose deeds of arms belong to the most 
illustrious pages of the history of war. The Emperor orders that 
a solemn funeral service shall be held on board all ships of war in 
commission and at all naval stations. The flags are to be borve 
half-mast high for a fortnight. 


ROUMANIA. 
The Communal Council has been dissolved by a decree of Prince 
Charies, and new elections have been ordered, 


TURKEY. 

Monseigneur Bahdarian, who was recently appointed Patriarch 
of Cilicia and Catholicos of the Armenian Catholics, has seut, 
conjointly with his seven Archbishops and Bishops, a letter to 
Rome professing attachment to the Catholic Church and rejecting 
as false the calumnies and accusations of their enemies. 


. ‘SWEDEN, 
_ The King has recovered from his illness. The Dowager Queen 
is also restored to health, The obsequies of the late Queen are 
fixed for the 21st inst. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The House of Representatives at Washington, on Monday, 
passed the Amnesty Bill removing the disabilities from all en- 

aged in the rebellion except members of Congress, officers of the 

Juited States army and navy, and members of the State Conven- 
tions which adopted the ordinance of Secession. 

grand German festival was held in New York, on Monday, to 

celebrate the conclusion of , the German victories, and the 
unity of the Fatherland, There was an imposing procession 0 
German troops, industrial societies, singing and other clubs. The 
procession was reviewed by Governor Hlofiman and Mayor Hall, 
and was five hours passing. The residences of the German 
citizens were profusely decorated with flags, and there was great 
enthusiasm. 

A fight has occurred between the United States and Mexican 
troops, in which the Federal Commander of Fort Goodwin and 
forty of his soldiers were killed. The Mexicans had pursued the 
Indian Gepredators from Chiahuahua into the territory of the 
United States. 


between that Government and the Germans. The Comm 


A TELEGRAPHIC FEAT.—Last Saturday experiments were made on the 
Indo-European line, via Teheran, to work direct without any re-trans- 
mission between England and India, This hitherto unprecedented result 
was actually attained. Communication was first established direct between 
London and Kurrachee. The director at Kurrachee sent the following 
message to London :—“ Kurrachee, 8th, 5.36 p.m.—This message is the first 
really sent from India to England inetantaneously. By Indo-European line 
we work now easily and quickly direct with London.— WALTON.” A cou 
mercial message was forwarded from London direct to Kurrachee for Cal- 
catta immediately afterwards, Kurrachee then put the line direct through 
to Bombay. Bombay and London then interchanged signals perfec'ly, and 
@ commercial message was sent to Bombay direct by London at 1.58 p.™+ 
and was instantly acknowledged. This is the fivst ocexsion on which the 
telegraph has worke1 direct without any re-‘ransmission be! ween Eng'and 
and India. The distance from Jondon to Bombay by the Indo-Huroper" 
lite is 6000 miles, 
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PARIS IN CIVIL WAR. 
Paris, Good Friday, 


sh, 1848, a friend awoke me early one morning 

Lars in Mares Paris. That night we saw the Place Ven- 
with free F nlight, with a solitary armed figure keeping watch 
‘olumn, the sole visible National Guard. On the Ist of 

by the ¢ saw the Provisional Government—Louis Blanc, Ledru 
April wralbert (ouvrier), Lamartine, and the rest—seated under 
Rollin, “id braveries on a grand stand at the foot of the Arch of 


dome by moo 


antlers One ning the march of three hundred thousand men. 
ans singing, cheering, and shouting, wild with joy; pour- 
They , the Champs Elysées, a vast glittering flood of men and 
ing hy noving through a blue crowd. It was the fraternisation of 
steel, io , with the National Guard, and it was a grand sight. 
the erfcllowed is matter of history.© The Reds got up and they 


put down. Curious to see this new Red Revolution, on 
we ae 1871, I followed my former route by night and slept 
a ifthe way. At Calais the news was that 4000 men had been 
ea ia attacking Mont Valérien. It was a canard, of course. 
pcos stations along the road solitary Prussians stood sentry. 
ahh Paris they were seen grouped about fires, cooking, and their 
German inscriptions over doors told that the enemy held the 
"ythern road to Paris, Therefore my retreat was secure. At the 
te a gentleman of the Octroi asked if I had anything to eat 
a tae and I stood in Paris without adventure. I came pre- 
ae a to carry my own luggage, believing that all the horses had 
ies ‘eaten. i found cabs and porters and omnibuses in profusion. 
r ie my breakfast at my hotel, where there was avery fat cat, and 
ae I went out for a walk, Next day I took another walk, and 

xt day a third. It may interest your readers to know what I 
aes in walking forty-five miles. In the morning the streets were 
remarkably quiet. All the people seomed to be occupied in their 
a eaall yocations. Old women were Te yard-long Parisian 

saves: shop-people were sweeping their doors, yawning, and 
K vatchiDg ‘bole honda placidly. But whole ranges of bene were 
shut up. Inscriptions declared that these large shops, with 
cellars, were to be let immediately ; but there were no applicants, 
There was the general look of a waterin g-place out of season about 
the town at first. But as the day wore on people came out in 
shoals, and the general impression now left is that Paris is very 
like Paris so long as one does not go to look for the civil war. 

‘And now let me try to give those who have not seen Paris some 
notion of the shape of the country. Like the Thames, the Seine 
meanders in a hollow between two ranges of higher ground. As 
Harrow, ream goo and Highgate are to Sydenham, Wimbledon, 
and Richmond, so are the rising grounds on each side of this 
river. Asa spectator at Campden hill can seo the Crystal Palace 
when smoke permits, £0 a spectator at the Trocadéro, looking 
southwards, can see the heights of Meudon and Clamart, and the 
forts of Issy, Vanvres, and Montrouge. These forts are about 
6000 metres from ee on and Meudon and Clamart are 

bout 3000 metres from them. 
. The political geography of the Revolution may be thus applied 
to London:—The Reds are at the Mansion House; their army is 
in ruined forts about Clapham; the other army is about Syden- 
ham and Wimbledon; the other Government is at Richmond; 
and the invaders are at Highgate and Harrow, and all over the 
north. Spectators are at the waterworks at Campden-hill, look- 
ing south. A cloud of white smoke rises about Clapham, another 
smaller cloud appears about the Crystal Palace, and a spectator 
remarks, ‘* That is a bomb which explodes on the plateau of 
Clamart.”’ A white puff rises among some trees on a rise to the 
right towards Wimbledon; a cloud appears above the fort at 
Clapham, and two reports follow as fast as sound can travel after 
light. ‘Behold Pa orga Aad soul —_— mea a an obus 
into Issy!” “‘Ah! ga! at is . trrrrash! ‘* Ah! la 
calle ! Pop, b ao pop. The small arms, the skirmishers. 
“Oh! that ought not to be.’’ ‘* To nourish soldiers to come and 
fire upon Paris! That is too bad!’’ Oh! another bang. ‘That 
is too strong, for example.’’ ‘There is lesy which gives! There 
is Vanvres! There is Montrouge! Ah! it is terrible.’ ‘Good 
morning, Sir.’’ ‘* I have the honour to salute you. Farewell.’’ 
And so the curious cluster at the Trocadéro, and converse and 
watch the battle which has been going on ever since Sunday. 
There is no danger whatever for them, All about the place busi- 
ness goes on as if there were no civil war. The white smoke of 
the battle is mingled with the smoke of factories and the white 
steam of engines hard at work, and not a sound reaches Paris 
to tell the citizens that war is going on towards Clamart 
and Meudon. Sometimes it comes nearer. The spectators at the 
Trocadéro yesterday heard firing behind them, and some ran over 
the hill to see what was up. There is no Valérien near London, 
but the place of it would be about Hanwell. Valérien was blazing 
northwards at Neuilly or at something else, and some other place 
- that ago and some ee battery ~— to A og _ Pd 

riumph was shooting as hard as ever it could. The Bois de 
Boulogne seemed to be full of sharpshooters, and every now and 
then the crash of a mitrailleuse joined in with the blaze of a 
platoon, ‘V’ld l’armée blanche,’’ said one old fellow, who 
seemed well pleased. ‘‘These are the Prussians of Versailles 
who advance,”’ said another. ‘‘ The rustics,”’ said a third. ‘“ They 
will enter pell-mell shortly,’ said a politician with an opera- 
glass. ‘ They will have to meet the National Guard,’’ said one 
with keen eyes. But the grand chorus, in which all joined, was 
“How well we fight! If they had only used the National Guard 
of Paris against the Prussians they would have swept the heights. 
‘That is now certain; that is proven. Behold!’’ “Whine, bang !”’ 
said Valérien. ‘Oh, oh!’ said the audience, exactly like people 
at Vauxhall when a good rocket goes off. ‘*Come, Sir,’’ said a 
Frenchman; “I know a good place to see the battle. Come 
along.”’ Se we went to a newly-built house near a gate, and 
looked out over the country at Valérien and the houses of Neuilly, 
aud wondered what it could all mean. We don’t know now. 
Presently our gate opened, and about one hundred National 
= _ pay Nom spread like _ ‘.' — gy a 
covert, And so they went out into the woods of Boulogne. They 
found nothing to deocs at there, but they gradually disappeared 
among the trees, silently, while their comrades lined the ramparts. 
I'he battle had gone westwards, apparently; but a battery near at 
hand, and two or three faraway, kept blazing at something invisible 
aud incomprehensible, while Valérien kept silence. There crowds 
rl rn pte — — with the glass, all looking down upon ~ 
“un and the battle. At the Arch of Triumph was a crowd o: 
Sue thousands, Three carriages full of ‘Auoocioa ladies and 
B utlemen, a nursemaids and children in crowds, — and 

souses, harketwomen, costermongers, newsboys, carts and carters, 
every class in Paris was sueouamaed, and ait were gazing west 
‘ ae a sg Fore At 1000 metres in oe a gate, and 

‘cre Was @ Parisian battery firing west. t 3 metres was & 
i % ken-down oe crossing the in at the river side, and there- 
* outs was another battery firing west, as it appeared. At 4000 
Jictres a good glass ft a a Bra with rte A tacke dots and a 
‘ol of men, and presently these showed themselves to be guns and 
+unuers by firing up our road. Their shells were supposed to be 
se dat sti -_* geri metres in front of the on ig 

us were firing back at the Rond Point de Courbevoie. a 
these “ Prussians of Versailles’? been minded to raise their guns 
aed little brid yn have shot into a large covey 4 rers 
‘na Toes, natives and foreigners, who seemed to look on the whole 
Aipiqpeca = a ee er got up for their entertainment. nag so 
« Is everywhere; nobody seems to heed the civil war and its 
battles. Close to the battering gate little girls were hopping and 
ine PBs about on their doorsteps, women sat knitting and work- 
mee carriages drove about, pedestrians smoked and sauntered 
: a c Te than citizens of Brighton at a review of volun- 
cutside t sa a outward semblance of the civil war as it exists 
fe inside there is something passing strange in tho aspect of 
cg + ch laces. In the Place Vendome are gathered the Generals 

‘he Mevulution, A" drystone dyke’’ of paving stones at exch 
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end gives the place the look of a sheep park in Galloway. At the | 
place where a sheep might go in a black-muzzled gun peeps out, 
and those who go in first find strange figures sauntering about. 
A fat shopkeeper in full fig, a long-haired bony Republican, a 
man with a club foot, one with a hunch on his back, soldiers, 
sailors, tinkers, tailors, guards, and blackguards of every sort and | 
kind, are there smoking and chatting and playing at revolution 

with the most perfect sang-froid and good humour. At the Hotel | 
de Ville is another set of drystone dykes, and a large flock of | 
cannons in another park, guarded by good-humoured sentries. 

“Citizen, where go you?’ said one. ‘Citizen, nowhere; I 

saunter.’’ ‘Then, citizen, I beg you to retire, for I have here 
many prisoners, and no one must pass this way. But if you 
earnestly desire to glancein’’——. “No, citizen, by no means; I 

would not desire to break the orders. I will go round,” “TI 

have the honour.’’ Salutes, hats. And so on the ramparts. 

‘* Citizen, one does not mount.’’ “ But here is a pass from the 
Commune. Iam not an enemy.’”’ ‘ Enemy or friend, you can- 
not mount here. Butif you wish to castan eye”’ . Thank 
you, yes;’’ and up you go. ‘How saditallis!’’ “Ah! yes. 
I have been here for three days.’’ And that seems to be the 
burden of the song. ‘It is very sad,”’ with a silent thought of 
“TI wish I were well out of it, safe at home, and hard at work.” 

‘These Porisians,”’ said one of them, “have the idea that they 
are able to conquer Prussia; that they are able to conquer the 
army ; that the — is with them; that they have but to declaro 
and all the world will follow them ; that they have an army wait- 
ing to rise in Italy, one in London, and one in Germany. That 
proves they have something in the head (raps his forehead) here. 
These poor devils marched out to Versailles, past Mont Valérien, 
and then Valérien cut their column in half and spared them.” 
‘*Citizen,’’ said a blouse, ‘ the Line are for us; but do you know 
how they are treated? They are forced to march first, and the 
Gendarmes march after them with their revolvers, and make them 
fire upon us, the canaille!”’ 

To me it seems that a lot of enthusiasts, who quarrel and have 
no plan, have roused a set of ignorant men, who drive the un- 
willing to join in marching and countermarching, drumming and 
shooting, while all the idle vagabends and ruined and broken men 
of this great city swell the crowd and the army of Paris to gain 
the pay and the sport of playing at soldiers behind the ramparts. 
Some are ready to fight anything or anybody, and do fight with 
great pluck, But there is no ** go”’ in this Revtintion. It must 
soon crumble, if I can judge the tone of the hundreds with whom 
I have spoken during these three days. Not one man has spoken 
well of any one name in the Commune; not one has spoken 
rationally of the cause of the civil war; not one has spoken as if 
he knew anything practically of politics, or social ideas, or 
geography, or foreigners, or facta, 

It seems as if a few madmen had got the upper hand in a city 
full of excellent, civil, good-natured, pugnacious, vain, ignorant 
Celts, who attribute every misfortune to some traitor. ‘* We are 
sold and delivered; we are betrayed; the Emperor is a canaille, that 
is known; Thiers is another; so is Jules Favre. The Assembiy 
had best disperse; the Assembly has gone; the Assombly is a 
traitor. Our Generals are fools.’ Everybody (excepting tho 
speaker) is something worthy only of supreme contempt; and 
everything is wrong, except as above, For the rest, Paris is like 
a bird shot in the head. It flaps its wings and paddles its le 
as if it were alive. The streets are swept and carefully wetetel, 
the cafés are open, the buses and railroads go on as usual. To 
all outward appeararce, the city goes on as if there was nothing 
unusual about it. We mount a hill and look out, and there is 
civil war raging furiously, while the damaged head is uttering 
incoherent nonsense in proclamations ‘‘full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing,’’ and in journals that seem to be the ravings 
of downright obscene insanity. 

Take it all, and Paris is the most extraordinary sight that I have 
ever seen. The state of it is the best lesson for our Republicans, 
for it is the actual result of impossible theories put in action. If 
our English theorists would but cross the Channel their common- 
sense would cure them, and we should hear no more of the Eng- 
lish Commune. There is no sort of danger in coming here, and it is 
well worth the trouble.—Oceasional Correspondent of the ** Times.” 


THE FOUNDATION-STONE of 6 new Foresters’ Hall, which is about to be 
erected in Wilderness-row, Clerkenwell, was laid on Wednesday by the 
Lord Mayor. 


AMERICA ON HERSELF.—The Sacramento Record says as follows :— 
“ Americans are a money-loving and a money-making people. Does it ever 
strike any of them how much it costa to make money? For example: The 
lust of wealth so overrides every other consideration in this country that 
fraud in trade is the rule instead of the exception. We poison all our pro- 
visions with adulterations, We poison even our drugs wich cheaper 
material, We seli shoddy for wool. We sell veneering for solid wood. We 
make abominable messes and call them whisky. We make horrible rolls of 
nastiness and call them cigars. We build wretched shells of bad brick and 
bad mortar and green wood, and call them houses. We rob and cheat 
each other al) round and in every trade and business, and we are so bent on 
making money that we have not time or inclination to protest against even 
the most palpable frauds, but console ourselves when we discover that we 
have been imposed upon by going forth and swindling somebody else. We 
pay a very heavy price for our national idiosyncrasy. We kill each other 
quicker than is at all necessary, We pay two or three prices for very 
inferior articles, asa rule. Wespend much money and get very little in 
feturn, and we are rapidly destroying our national sense of honesty aud 
integrity. In those benighted and slavish countries which are ruled by 
monarchs they contrive to live a great deal cheaper and a good deal better 
than wecan. There fraud is regarded as criminal, and the impostor when 
detected is punished severely. here tricks of trade are looked upon as 
swindles, and are treated as such. There honest weights and measures are 
used. There woe betide the contractor or architect who shall put up a 
house in American fashion, There commercial transactions are based upon 
fair dealing, and the merchant and trader who should be caught in an 
openly dishonest scheme would be ostracieed, if not proceeded against 
legally. But those are old fogy countries, the people of which know 
nothing about liberty ; who have no Fourth of July, or Wall-street, or cod- 
fish or shoddy aristocracies, and who do not recognise the fact that the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness (which means money) 
entitles every man to cheat his neighbours and bars redress,”” 


Tue SURPLUS OF LAST YEAR.—There has been a most remarkable 
change in the aspect of the last financial year since we last wrote. The 
surplus of the year will not be anything like as large as we led our readers 
to expect. According to the account of March 25 the revenue was then 
£2,394,000 in excess of the expenditure, But there has been a very large 
expenditure in the last week, or rather the last five days of the financial 
year. From the usual note which we append to the weekly account it will 
be seen that there was spent in these five days ;— Charges on Consolidated 


| from the Russian Government, 


Fand, £104,868; Supply Services, 3,305,660 :—£3,410,528. And as the | 
receipts of revenue were only £1,412,971, the aspect of the accounts of the | 
year is entirely changed. We warned our readers that the aspect of the 
account might be changed before the end of the year, but we did not expect | 
it to be changed nearly so much, The large expenditure in the last week | 
of the year we understand is due to the new system of compelling the | 
departments to surrender their balances. Formerly, if a vote was unex- | 
pended within the year, the balance stood to the credit of the department, | 
and it might be expended in the following year without a fresh vote. Now 
unexpended balances must be surrendered to the Exchequer, and a fresh | 
vote obtained. The result is that the spending services endeavour to pay 
within the year as much as possible of the liabilities which are really in- 
curred within it, The accounts of contractors and others are consequently 
sent in as near the close of the year as possible, and cheques are drawn at 
the last moment. Hence the large issues from the Exchequer in the last 
week of the rear. The balance of the year now stands as follows :— 
Income, £69,945,220 ; expenditure, £69,548,539 ; surplus, £396,681. This 
will not give Mr. Lowe much ready money for the ensuing yeer, even if he 
should think of applying it to the necessities of the year. The results | 
brought out, however, are nevertheless very creditable to the Government, 
The situation at the end of the year is ever so much better than we had any 
reason to expect, after the large votes of credit found necessary subseqnent | 
to the completion of the financial arrangements of the year. We have only 
to compare the final estimates with the actusl result :—Estimates : 
revenue, £67,634,000; expenditure, £69,486,000; estimated deficit, | 
£1,952,000. Account: revenue, £69,945,220; expenditure, £69,548,539 ; 
surplus, £396,681; total improvement upon estimate, £2,248,681. So that 
the Government now is two millions and a quarter to the good, compared 
with the estimates of the year. And we believe that there are supple- 
mentary estimates which will make the contrast still more favourable,— 
Econemut, 
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SCHAMYL, THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 

INTELLIGENCE has been received of the decease of the great 
Circassian warrior Schamyl, at Medina, in the course of the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, to perform which he had obtained permission 
Schamyl was at the ripe old age 
of seventy-three, having been born in 1797, in the village of 
Himry, in the north of Daghestan. He was a member of an 
obscure family, but was instructed by the Arab Djelad Eddin in 
the doctrines of Souphisana, according to which in each century @ 
man should appear who, by passing through the four degrees of 
religious perfection, should become a Mursheed, or an Elect of 
God, commanding other men in His name. To Schamyl an 
acquaintance with this doctrine became a desire and a will to ex- 
emplify it in his own person, and he determined to become a 
Mursheed. In 1824 he joined the banner of Kasi-Mollah, then 
head of the Ciscassian tribes, who had declared a holy war against 
Russia, which was waged until 1831, to the advantage of the 
Circassians. In October of that year, however, the Russians 
brought overwhelming forces into the field, drove the tribes from 
position after position, and surrounded them in Himry, where Kasi- 

ollah and his whole force were destroyed. Schamyl was supposed 
to have perished with them, and turned the idea to account by 
proclaiming his resurrection, which was extensively credited, 
although Hamfad Bey was chosen chief. Schamyl submitted 
without a murmur to the choice of the tribe; but some time after- 
wards Hamfad was murdered along with his guards or mureeds, 
of whom Schamyl was one. He escaped, as if by miracle, for the 
second time, and now was considered as undoubtedly the Prophet 
and Sultan of the Caucasus, notwithstanding the schism of Pacha 
Hadji, who, up to 1837, disputed with him the title of Mursheed. 
From this year the brilliant successes gained by Schamyl over tho 
Russian Generals Ivelitch and Hafi destroyed all divisions by 
awakening a general enthusiasm. With but a few handfuls of 
men, he held large armies in check, defended his mountains foot 
by foot, and by skilful artifices drew the enemy from time to 
time into defiles, whence they were compelled to make dis- 
astrous retreats. More than ten Russian Generals successively 
led the armies opposed to him, and Woronzoff, with 160,000 men, 
was only saved from destruction in the Valley of Akfai by 
the opportune arrival of General Freitag with reinforcements. The 
Russians tried the new plan of burning down the forests; but 
Schamyl, whose forces were now considerably increased, came 
from his hiding-places, seized some of the Russian fortresses, in- 
vaded the provinces beyond the Caucasus, and carried home a rich 
booty. By continually threatening Stavropol and Tiflis, he occu- 
pied the attention of a portion of the Russian forces; and thus, 
without any concert, aided the Allies at the time of the Crimean 
War. Like some other celebrated chiefs, Schamyl has been re- 
turned as killed many times, each time to appear at some fresh 
point with renewed vigour. At length, in December, 1859, he was 
surrounded by overwhelming forces, and became a prisoner in the 
hands of the Russians, who took him to St. Petersburg, where his 
son (previously captured) was at the time a prisoner. From that 
time till the present he has remained in Russia; but recently ob- 
tained permission to make the pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mohammed, in the course of which he has died. 

Schamyl was not merely a skilful partisan warrior, and emi- 
nently successful in sustaining his character of prophet, but he 
also laboured sedulously to found a nation by the fusion of the 
tribes of the Caucasus. He is said to have possessed in a high 
degree the beauty of the Caucasian, and to have been remarkably 
eloquent, while his pride and inflexible steadiness never failed to 
secure respect and admiration. He was also most temperate in 
his habits, and his administration was characterised by wisdom 
andeconomy, In 1861 a letter from Schamyl to Abd-el-Kader 
was published, in which the latter was congratulated on his 
behaviour towards the Christians during the disturbances in Syria, 
when the Algerine hero defended the latter against the Druses, for 
which services Napoleon III. sent him the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour, 


LOCAL TAXATION IN IRELAND, 


Tue returns of local taxation in Ireland show that, in the year 
1869, the entire estimated receipts (other than money borrowed) 
of Irish authorities in charge of local taxation amounted to 
£2,747,777. Eighty-four per cent was raised by rates on land 
and buildings, and 13 per cent by tolls, dues, fees, and other local 
taxes; in England, in 1868, these two ratios were rather over 72 
and 16 percent respectively. The remaining receipts in both 
countries were money applicable in ease of local taxation. In 
Ireland 39 per cent of the local taxation of the year was 
under the management of county authorities, 29 per cent was 
under poor-law authorities, above 17 per cent was under town 
authorities, nearly 10 percent was under harbour authorities, and 
above 2 per cent under inland navigation and drainage authorities. 
The most remarkable local taxes in Ireland are those on the trade 
of pawnbroking, under ancient Irish statutes, and the ‘toll 
thorough,’’ formerly levied at every corporate town, but now in Gal- 
way alone, *‘ Toll thorough”? is a tax at the entrance of towns on 
every saleable article passing, whether sold or not. It was granted 
to Galway, in 1395, by a charter of King Richard II. The ancient 
trust was for repairing the fortified walls and paving the town; 
but in 1836 the tolls were vested in Improvement Commissioners, 
by statute, for paving, lighting, cleansing, and watching the 
town, the surplus to be applied for watering the town, erecting 
fountains, providing fire-engines, and erecting a market-house, 
shambles, public cranes, and weighing-places. It is, in fact, a 
tax levied upon the agricultural produce of the surrounding 
country for the purpose of defraying expenses which should in 
justice be borne by local taxation. In Ireland the division of 
rates between owner and occupier has been carried out since 1838 
under the Irish poor law, and has been extended to county cess 
by the Irish Land Act of 1870, but has not yet been extended to 
town taxation; there is no prohibition of contracts against a 
division, and Irish legislation made no provision for its applica- 
tion to existing contracts. Dr. Neilson Hancock states in the 
report now presented with the returns from which we have 
quoted, that, owing to the difference in principle, difference in 
administration, difference in point of revision, and difference in 
deduction of local rates between the valuations used for local 
rating in Ireland and in England and Wales, it is impossible to 
do more than arrive at a rough approximation to the relative 
burdens in Ireland and in England and in Wales, as compared 
with the true annual value of the real property upon which 
in both countries it is mainly imposed, earing in mind 


| how rough any comparison must be, it may be observed that the 


estimated receipts by local authorities in Ireland in 1869 amounts 
to 4s, 2d. on the Irish valuation of lands and buildings; the cor- 
responding receipts in England and Wales in 1868 amounts to 
4s. 7d, in the £1 on the English valuation. In consequence of the 
difference of proportion of other receipts and other taxes, the rates 
on houses and landsin Ireland in 1869 may be estimated at 3s. 6d. 
in the £1 on the Irish valuation, and the rates on houses and 
lands in England and Wales in 1868 may be estimated at 3s. 4d. 
in the £1 on the English valuation. The receipts of local autho- 
rities in 1869 in Ireland amounted to 9s. 11d. per head of popula- 


| tion; and in England and Wales in 1868 to £1 1s. 5d. per head of 
| Foe 


If 2s, 2}d. per head of population be added to the 

rish proportion of receipts for the extent to which the Irish con- 
tribution for police, from the local taxes, is less than it would be 
if the contribution was in the same proportion between local and 
general taxes as in England and Wales, it appears that to provide 
for the same wants of the population, 12s. 4}d. per head is spent 
in Ireland and £1 1s. 5d. per head in England and Wales, 


A BRIGHTON TRADESMAN was summoned last Saturday, at the West- 
minster Police Court, for having sent by railw ay two tin cases of gun- 
powder, some ball cartridges, and percussion-caps, without giving due 
notice to the company. The defendant urged that he bad acted through 


' iguorance, and the magistrate impoved a penalty ef £3 only, with £2 costa, 
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: A RUINED HOME,—(see race 
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TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 


Tun Easter holidays have come and gone; and, though 
some benefit must have attended them, it is as certain as 
cast winds from March to May that they must have left be- 
hind them a great deal of work for the doctors. It is a very 
remarkable fact that, while a thousand things of the kind 
pass away and are forgotten, the religious or ecclesiastical 
holidays survive. It is also remarkable that the Lent and 
Easter seasons should be so exceedingly unfavourable both 
for fasting and for pleasure-taking. A fast when the wind 
is in the east, and a lounge in the country under the same 
condition—it is not easy to say which is the more unwhole- 
some for sensitive people. In the recent weather the entire 
physical energies of all but persons in rude health were 
required to enable the system to resist the demands made 
upon it by the chilling air. The warm sun heated the skin, 
the cold wind dried up the gentle moisture, and a 
cold was the inevitable consequence. Harsh as it seems 
to say so, we do not doubt that, in fact, Easter 
Monday caused more pain than pleasure to most 
of the holiday-makers. Anything more uncomfortable 
than the pale-cheeked, blue-nosed people who were to be 
seen trooping homewards towards dusk on Monday last, 
could not well be conceived. There is ample reason to 
believe that too many of the men got tipsy, and that, what 
with the “ moiled”” mothers and what with the blusterous 
fathers, some thousands of children had a bad time of it 
before going to bed. But it is an immense consolation to 
reflect that in some of the police districts—we believe in most 
of them—not a single case of disorderly conduct came before 
the magistrates which could be traced cither to Good Friday 
or Easter Monday. 


The war between the proprietors of theatres and the pro- 
prietors of music-halls is going on with unabated vigour. 
Mr. Knox, before whom one of the cases was heard, expressed 
his hope that the parties would lay their heads together and 
endeavour to get the law amended. We also have, in our 
small way,a hope: we hope for the millennium! We hope the 
lion will lie down with the lamb some day. But the day is not 
yet. And, though the Alhambra appears to have “caved in” 
and determined to become a theatre, there is still war to the 
teeth between the two classes of parties interested. How 
should it be otherwise? What right the law has to try and 
define a “stage play”’ or to say that you shall not see one 
and drink a glass of sherry at the same time, is an awful 
mystery. We defy almost anyone to read the evidence taken 
before the recent Committee which recommended a change 
in the law, and to avoid the conclusion that the antiquated 
legislation upon this subject, along with the resistance of a 
Lord Chamberlain, has been the cause of miserable demo- 
ralisation and degradation all round. The music-halls have 
become fifty times worse than they were at first, and the 
theatres have degraded themselves by entering into compe- 
tition with them. Now, this is an extremely easy question, 
and one on which we believe a bill could readily be carried 
through both Houses if it were brought in by members to 
whom no suspicion could attach that they were prompted by 
the licensed victuallers, The subject of public amusements 
is not a trivial one either. Will no independent members 
try their hands at a measure which shall remove the 
existing anomalies ? 


Yo the remonstrants in the Purchas case, the Archbishop 
wisdom, aud also of innocence. His Grace says :—‘“ Suffer 


disquieted by any strifes respecting matters affecting the 
vestments or posture of the clergy. 
touch your teaching of the Gospel of Christ, or affect the 
validity of His sacraments. 
required to resist ungodliness and infidelity, all our zeal and 
energy ought to be directed to the promotion of real religion 
amongst our people.” ‘The simplicity of this is touching. 
It appears, then, that his Grace is actually not aware that 
the remonstrants would deny both the major and the minor 
of the syllogism here implied. The Ritualists maintain that 
“such things” do most vitally affect the “teaching of the 
Gospel”’ and the “‘ validity of the sacraments.” ‘They also 
insist that the “promotion of real religion” is essentially 
aided by those appeals throwgh the imagination which a 
splendid symbolic ritual enables them to make. His Grace 
does not think so, but what is the good of a simple con- 
tradiction? The only argument that could possibly touch 
the case of the remonstrants must be one which admits 
for the sake of the argument their own position, and then 


Such things cannot | 


In days when every effort is | 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


y delive: ince on the 
Tun PRINCESS OF WALES was prematurely delivered ofa Pr 

6th inst., who unhappily died next day, and was buried at Renaringhen: 
on Tuesday. Satisfactory accounts continue to be received from Sandring 
ham respecting the condition of the Princess of Wales. 


i ht Hon. J. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has appointed the Rig 
R. Mowbray, M.P., to be a Church Estates Commissioner, in the room of 
the late Mr. E, Howes. btu 
Tux RIGHT Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.P., First Lord of the dmiralty ; 
Rear-Admiral Mends, ©.B., Director of Transports ; and Captain gi 
Hall, C.B., Controller ef the Navy, have consented to become Vice 
Presidents of the Institution of Naval Architects. 
Mn. CHILDERS has left England for the Continent, accompanied by 
Mrs. Childers. -_ 
the 
CAPTAIN COLOMB, B.N., ia now engaged, under the direction o 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, in making inquiry into the 
method of lighting her Majesty's ships, with a view to economical improve- 
ments, 
THE EMPRROR NAPOLEON is reported to be unwell, He has been con- 
fined to his room at Camden House, Chiselhurst, for several days past. 


Mr. JouN WICKENS, the eminent Chancery barrister, has been selected 
to succeed Sir John Stuart in the post of Vice-Chancellor. 


Mr, J. B. BUCKSTONE, lessee and manager of the Haymarket Theatre, 
has presented @ petition to the Court of Bankruptcy for liquidation, either 
by composition or by arrangement, 

CAPTAIN R. W. GROSVENOR, M.P., will take the chair at the dinner in 
ald of the funds of the Newsvenders’ Benevolent and Provident Institution, 
at the Freemason’ Tavern, on May 25. 


JOHN GREGORY, who was convicted at the last County Down Assizes of 
the murder of a bailiff named Gallagher, in the employment of Colonel 
Forde, M.P., was executed within the walls of Downpatrick prison on 
Wednesday morning. 


A PROSECUTION for having transmitted clothing which had been ex- 
posed to infection waa, on Wednesday, instituted at Lambeth Police Couyé. 
The defendant, a married woman, pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to pay 
a fine of £1 and the costs. 


Tuk REY. J. KINGSTON, R.N., of Sheerness, proposes that an organisa- 
tion should be formed by the Masonic clergy, having for its objects the 
spiritual and moral welfare of the members of the order, their intellectual 
advancement, the effort to preduce kindly feeling between the different 
schools of theology in the Church, and mutual aid. 


UNTIL THE ARMY REGULATION BILL becomes law, no further—or, at 
least, very few—appointments will be made to cornetcies and ensigncies. 
Some purchase vacancies may be filled, but no firat commissious will be 
sold, 


A BRILLIANT DISPLAY OF AURORA BOREALIS was witnessed in the 
neighbourhood of London on Sunday night. 


THE EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS for the first week of the financial yoar 
amounted to £993,147, and the expenditure to £5,286,836, the greater 
portion of which was for the interest of the National Debt. 


M. THIeRs, in a recent conversation, again disclaimed all desire to 
establish 8 monarchy in France. Apart from his formal engagements, it 
was not likely, he urged, that after being the chief of the Executive 
power, he could consent to be ‘the head clerk of a King.” 


THE EXECUTION OF MICHAEL CAMPBELL, for the murder of Mr, 
Galloway, at Stratford, has been fixed for the 24th inst. 


Tur TOTAL NUMBER OF FRENCH TROOPS of the Army of the East who 
have been sent home from Switzerland is 84,034, Of these 2139 are officers 
and 6430 convalescents, One thousand sick still remain in Switzerland; 
5181 horses have aiso been sent back to France, 


A NUMBER OF CUCKOOS located themselves on Tooting and Streatham 
Commons on Sunday, and cheered the districts with their welcome cry for 
some hours, and then scattered and made off to the Surrey hills. These 
migratory birds have made their appearance in the south earlier than usual, 
they being rarely heard before the end of April. 


AT DEVONPORT, on Good Friday, a number of persons were practising at 
a shooting-gallery, used that day for the first time. Asoldier fired, and the 
bullet passed through the end of the tube, knocking down a young man 
named Crump, who died soon afterwards. The owner of the shooting- 
gallery and the man who fired the shot were apprehended, 


CLAUDE ScoTT WOOLLEY, charged upon his own confession with the 
murder ef a potman in Brompton, several months ago, was, on Tuesday, 
committed for trial from the Hammersmith Police Court, 


THE FREEMASONS OF PARIS have issued a manifesto calling upon the 
French people, in the name of humanity, fraternity, and their desolate 
country, to stop the effusion of blood and to establish the basis of a definite 
treaty of peace. 


MR. DONALD NICOL, an old Peninsular hero, has just died, at an 
advanced age. He enlisted in the 42nd Royal Highlanders in 1807, and 
went through the whole of the Peninsular campaign. His sister, who 
married a men of the 93rd Highlanders, was on three occasions so carried 
away by excitement that she put on the uniform of the regiment and took 
part in the fighting. The officers of the regiment made her a handsome 
present. 


AT THE KINGSTON -ON-THAMES EASTER VESTRY, on Tuesday, a 
question was asked by the ratepayers as to the refusal of clergymen to 
read the burial service over paupers. The Burial Board had taken the 
matter up and written to the Bishop of Winchester, and received a reply 
sanctioning the course taken by the clergy. The vestry expressed their 
strong indignation at what had taken place. 


A SINGULAR ACCIDENT occurred on Monday morning to agroom named 
Black, while exercising a horse belonging to the Hon, Charles Hanbury 
Lennox, of Charles-street, Berkeley-equare. The horse became uneontrol- 
lable, and bolted against the iron area railings of No, 1, Stanhope-terrace, 
South Kensington, breaking down the railing. The man and horse both 
fell into the area, @ distance of 8{t. The groom was seriously injured 
about the head, and the horse was much cut about the head and knee. 


A GENTLEMAN who had hired a cab for the purpose of using it as a stand 
on the day of the University boat-race, lost sight of the vehicle in the 
crowd, and refused to pay the cabmen the stipulated sum for ita use. A 
summons was therefore taken out, and the case was heard, on Tuesday, at 
the Wandsworth Police Court. The magistrate held that the recently- 
issued regulations contained no reference to special engagements, and he 
therefore dismissed the summons, leaving the cabman to bring an action 
in the county court. 


A WOMAN NAMED TANSLEY, the wife of the landlord of the S 
Pheasant, Loughborough, about fourteen miles from Cambridge, fame = 
the cellar, on Sanday, to draw some ale. She was apparently overcome at 


| once by the fumes, and felldown. Her screams attracted anoth: 
of Canterbury has addressed a letter which is full of | é * third 


named Martin, to the spot, and she also fell dewn insensible, 
woman, named Baker, went down to help her friends, but was omescvante 


| the same way. Some men came into the house and tried to bring the women 


me, dear Brethren, in conclusion, to be 
) ’ sion, to beg you net to be | he soon rescued his wife ; while by the aid of the others Baker and Martin 


up, but were themselves almost overcome. Mr. Tansley then arrived, and 


were pulled up. Martin was found to be quite dead, and th 
are in a precarious ctate, % : « other women 


St, PavL’s CATHEDRAL.—In connection with the compl 
Paul’s, the Rev. W. 8. Simpson, one of the Minor Canons, poet y 9 
hundred guineas towards new altar-vessels, Two chalices and two patens 
| have now been completed, and were first used on Easter Day. They 
sre in the style of the Renaissance, to suit the Italian architecture of the 


church. The chalice is 104in. in height; its bowl is engrav: 
and grapes, and enriched with six medallions inclosing poh of the 
Passion—viz., the cross, the open book, the Agnus Dei, the three nails, the 
| crown of thorns, and the sponge and spear, all in high relief. The stem is 
| Telleved with bright flutes, and the principal boss is enriched with 
six medallions containing the Greek cross. The whole base is elaborately 
| Chased (repoussé) with wheat and grapes, and enriched with six medallions 
| containing the Latin cross and sacred monogram, the arms of the cathedral 
|; and the arms of the donor. Underneath the base the folowing 
| inscription is engraved:—“Deo et Eccles, Cath. D. Pauli Lond 
| oa Convers. 8. Patroni hunc calicem dic, Gulielmus Sparrow 
Simpson, A.M., Soc. Antiq. Tond, Socius, ejusdem Kecles, Canon 
Minor nec non Bibliothece Cath. et Lambeth. Custos, A.D., cloloccexxi,” 
engraved with wheat and grapes and enriched with six medallions con- 
The paten is Sin. in diameter, the centro is quite plain, the edge being 
taining the symbole of the Passion, to correspond with the bowl of the 
chalice. Both chalice and paten are richly gilt all over. These fine epeci- 
mens of the silversmith’s craft have been designed and executed by Mesers, 
Lias and Son, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, who have succeeded in pro. 


ducing a work whi ' 
jonas Aedhe: a ich cannot fail to be highly appreciated by all lovers of 
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THE LOUNGER. 


TuE House of Commons Select Committee appointeg ; 
sider the best mode of promoting dispatch of public 2 cons 
have presented their report, and said report has been usieg 
and now lies before me for consideration and commen ated 
recommends seven distinct changes—some of them jmp,, 
others not. 1. Public business, which now does yo} Orta, 
until half-past four o'clock, is to begin, if the recomn., 32 
tion of the Committee should be adopted, at a aiasie Uile 
four. Nota very great change this. 2. Government js to f net 
one night in the week for Supply, without any interye,.° 
delaying ‘motions on going into Supply.” This recom. 
tion was carried by 13 to 5, and one would hope will be 
by the House. This, though, is doubtful. To be hoped 
not sanguinely, one would say, knowing, as one doos, how stro), 
averse the talkers in the House are to a curtailment of the 
liberty to talk. The silent members, though, have the major ee 
and, therefore, onemay still hope. Thisis the most important of a 
the changes recommended, an the most useful. 3. That wl % 
the House, aftera morning sitting, resumesitssitting atnine ' ¢), ay 
and notice is taken that forty members are not present, the Hous. 
shall suspend debate and proceedings (not for three minutes, ag th f 
manner is now, but) until a quarter-past nine o'clock, whey, Mr 
Speaker shall count the House; and, if forty members be not ¢), ‘ 
present, the House shall stand adjourned.” This arrangenint 
would prevent count-outs for a time; but after a time members ] 
suspect, will linger over their wine until nearl & quarter-past 
nine, instead of nine, as they donow, 4. “No fresh unoppos.] 
business to be proceeded with after half-past twelve of th. clock 
after midnight.”” Four members wished the time to be one. but 
were defeated, fifteen voting for half-past twelve, 5. «Pj, 
Parliament do meet not later than the last week in November.” 
This was carried by a majority of one. It will not, I think, jo 
agreed to by the House; nor do I believe that it would, if jt 
were to be adopted, promote the dispatch of public jy. 
ness nor curtail the Session at the other end of it. 6. « ‘Phat 
members who desire to move for leave to bring in Dills, with. 
out making any explanatory statement, may give notice of their 
intention to make such motion at a quarter-past four of tho 
clock on some future day, and then may make such motion oy 
such day, in the manner and at the time of making motions for 
unopposed returns; and leave shall be given for the introduction 
of such bill without debate, provided no member then objects 
thereto.’”’ This would be a very useful regulation. At presext, 
when orders of the day take precedence of notices of motion, a 
member who wishes to bring in a bill must wait until all these 
orders are disposed of ; albeit there is not the smallest likelilioog 
that the bringing on of the bill will be Regen’. Indeed, in nine. 
teen cases out of twenty bills are brought in and read the first 
time without opposition. Why, then, should a member wearily 
wait until twelve or one o’clock to make a motion which no one 
will oppose? 7. “ That strangers shall not be directed to with- 
draw during any debate except upon a question put and agreed to 
without amendment or debate.’’ That is, the House, without 
previous debate, and not an individual member, shall dec de— 
when strangers shall withdraw. 

These are all the changes recommended by the Committee, 
Many others were proposed, but rejected. There is, though, ons 
subject which to my mind is of great importance, but was uot 
mentioned. After all, what is the real reason why our Parlia- 
mentary business is not dispatched more rapidly, and at the same 
time more satisfactorily? The answer unquestionably is, because 
there is too much work, The machine cannot work swiftly, and in 
a satisfactory manner, because you give it more work than it has 
power to perform. ‘The Parliamentary mill grinds slowly, heavily, 
and imperfectly, because the hopper is overloaded. To every 
member, to the reporters in the gallery, to every man, in short, 
who knows the House and its ways, this is obvious. In short, it 
is the common talk at the House. Surely, then, a Committee 
specially appointed ‘to consider the best means of promoting the 
dispatch of public business in this House’’ ought to have con- 
sidered this question first of all—to wit, How can we relieve 
the Parliamentary machine of its excessive work? It is true 
that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen made a proposal, which was 
negatived that, in the month of June the House should appoint « 
Committee to decide what bills shall be discharged from, and 
what continue on, the order paper. But such a rule would be all 
but useless. In the month of June the mischief is done. What is 
wanted is a rule which shall limit private members’ bills to a fixed 
number. There are at this moment over sixty private members’ 
bills upon the paper. In another month there will, most likely, be 
ahundred. Of these not half, probably not a third, will be passed. 
Some will be destroyed at the second gtage, others will linger on 
to the last month of the Session and then be withdrawn ; but all 
will have to be more or less discussed, and in the discussion of 
them many hours, and even days, will be wasted. It is this 
amateur legislation that clogs the machine. But neither is the 
Government blameless in this matter. There is more Govern- 
ment work now before the House than it could get through if 
every day of the remainder of the Session were available for 
Government business. 


ey ‘ey 
Adopted 
for, but 


Since the House broke up I have been reading, with more care 
than I can give when the House is sitting, the letters from the 
Times’ correspondents at Versailles and at Paris; and I have read 
cursorily the letters which have appeared in other papers; but I 
have got little satisfaction from any of them. ‘The writing 8 
more or less good, the descriptions of the fighting going 0 
graphic enough ; but what I specially wanted these letters do not 
give. Over and over again whilst reading them I have mentally 
asked, What does all this mean? What are these people fighting 
about? And to this question I could get no satisfactory answer. 
At Versailles there is the constituted Government; at Paris the 
Commune in insurrection against the Government. Well, what 
does the Commune want? Why is it in insurrection? Whence 
its power over such a vast body of men? What potent idea is it 
that binds these men together? Would to Heaven that some 
independent, unprejudiced, capable man would go over and pene- 
trate this mystery of Paris, turn it inside out, and, in plain, 
simple language, explain it to us! Some of the correspondents 
tell us that these insurgents are fighting merely to retain ® 
franc and a half a day, which they have for some months 
been in the habit of receiving. But this explanation is by no 
means satisfactory. The motive power is not sufficient t0 
account for the movement. Others tell us that they want to 
establish in every town in France independent communes or 
municipalities, such as we have here in England. Well, if this be 
80, whatever we may think of the method adopted to obtain this 
object, we must, as Englishmen, decide that the object itse f is 
good. Again, a sagacious friend of mine says that the i bepeneai 
ene med believes that the National Assembly is not honest t 

epublican but reactionary, and ready and anxious to bring back 
Imperialism or Monarchy, and with it priestly rule and influence, 
which of late years have been the main support of Imperialism 
and this may well be, for one thing is certain—viz., that under 
the Emperor Imperialism and _priestism — the Government 
prefect and the curé—in every parish in France, were in close 
alliance, and but for this alliance Imperialism would long s\0’° 
have fallen, But still, we do not know that this is ‘l« 
inspiring idea at Paris, and one would like to know hae 
really is. The franc-and-a-half-per-diem theory is certainly ie 
tenable; but what the true theory is we don’t know. Meanwhi ‘ 
until we can get to the heart of this matter, let us eschew 
angry feeling and abuse, which are quite out of place in sal 
presence of so wonderful, so terrible, a phenomenon as this. 


Your contemporaries seem very much surprised that “ when 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne were leaving WwW indsor 
Castle, on the day of their marriage, the band of the children 
Band of Hope struck up the somewhat inappropriate melody © 


: 
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‘Love Not.’”? But could nobody guess at the explanation of 
this? The fact is, the vulgar know nothing of the Hon. Mrs, 
Norton # song; Love not! 

The thing you love may change! 


for they take the title of the melody to be The Love-Knot.”? I 
have secn it so written, and printed, and heard it so called, a score 
of times. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINER, ETC, 


Not many periodicals so faithfully fulfil their design as the 
children’s and children’s teachers’ magazine known as the Family 
Friend. Itisasmall quarto, full of excellent engravings and of 
literature of a simple kind, chietly for young readers. Now and 
then, in some piece of American authorship, we get touches of 
overdone religious sentiment ; but, on the whole, this little affair 
is admirably adapted to its purpose, The last number contains a 
likeness, along with a memoir, of Dr. Davis, ‘le bon docteur 
noir,’ dear to many French heart in the late war, and known by 
name and deeds in, one hopes, most English homes, 

To Belgravia is a sudden transition, indeed—but what matters? 
Mr. Sala is not as dignified as he might be in his ‘‘ Special Cor- 
respondent; '’ but if he would prosecute ‘the dullard’’ he refers 
to for libel, and get e verdict against Aim, ho would do literature 
a service that would never be forgotten. That intensely rude 
and spiteful writer’s references to Mr, Sala are clearly actionable, 
and far worse, in my opinion, than those on which Mr. Sala has 
recently been ne another publicist. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald con- 
tinues his extremely unpleasant papers on the ‘‘ Loves of Famous 
Men.’”’ This time, the poor wretches that are stripped naked and 

illoried for the edification of a virtuous public are Sheridan and 

iss Linley, afterwards his wife—the lovely lady whose portrait 
by Gainsborough you have, I am sure, seen in the Dulwich 
Gallery. My earnest advice to you is—Do not read Mr. Fitzgerald's 
paper, but go and look again at the picture. It is hangman’s 
work to grub up all this scandal ; and it can do nothing but harm 
to any human being. The author himself will be the greatest 
sufferer. No man can go through such a task without injury to 
his own sensibilities. So Nelson and Burns will have theirrevenge— 
if they care for such a thing. 

Here is the Dark Blue, which is full of spirit, and still decidedly 
fresh. With regard to the present number, I am tempted to add 
that the contents are for the most part rather juvenile in tone. 
The article on ‘‘ Prophets and Poets” is especially so. The 
reading given of Mrs. Browning’s beautiful poem about ‘the 

at god Pan’’ among the reeds is amusingly wide of the mark; 
Bat it would be useless to enter into a discussion with a writer so 
placidly self-confident. Mr. Tom Hood, on ‘ Petty Parnassus,” 
we much like, and everyone who cares for the honour of literature 
must be glad to see the compliment he pays to Mr. Strahan as a 
ublisher who sets his face against duffers, and especially poetic | 
uffers, Other publishers, also, shut out duffers; hee then they 
have not shown any of Mr. Strahan’s boldness in bringing for- 
ward new men. However, I doubt if Mr. Hood’s plan for making 
poetasters less frequent would be the success he fancies. I believe 
that five people out of every ten could not be taught even the 
mechanism of English verse. With four out of the other five the 
acquisition of that mechanism would be attended with (it seems 
to me) disproportionate labour. And when your ingenuous youth 
feels his “feet ’’ firmly, what then? Why, is there not as much 
room for his mistaking his own gift as there was before? In all 
good poetry the verse is of the essence of the work; and how is 
the man who under other circumstances would be likely to blunder, 
to know when his verse is vital and when it isnot? Why should 
not the false enthusiasm which misleads him now mislead him 
then? Ishall have more to say on this topic when dealing with 
the Rev. F. W. Farrar on Lord Lytton, in this month’s Fortnightly. 
But it is a very difficult subject. 

In Good Words Miss Saunders begins her new story, ‘‘ The High 
Mills,’’ and it promises to have all the merit and some of the 
faults of ‘‘ Gideon’s Rock;’’ but it is less strained in manner, and 
will evidently be livelier. The reader knows what a very high 
opinion I have of Miss Saunders. Probably the other story, ‘‘ The 
Sylvestres,’’ may displease some of the slow-going readers of the 

eriodical ; but surely it ought to attract a fresh public. An old 
Frenst exile lecturing on Fourier in a sleepy English village—and 
a splendid lecture it is!—does not that whet your curiosity? Up 
to this number I have not missed a line of ‘‘ The Sylvestres,’’ and 
I recommend the reader to follow it closely. 

In Mr. D. Morier Evans’s City Sketches, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, we have this month Captain Ackerley and Bos’n 
Smith. I remember them both. ‘* What, Sir, are the brass 
rods you have in your hand?’’ said a magistrate to Ackerley, 
who had been brought up for blocking the way in 
Hyde Park. ‘Those, Sir,’’ says the Captain, ‘‘are the 
mystic plymbobs of eternal justice.’ And many a time 
when fellows have asked me what I had in a parcel, have I made 
answer, ‘Sir, the mystic Lrg by ed of eternal justice.’ Bos’n 
Smith, too, with his train of brats, psalm-singing on Tower hill— 
I see him now; with that enormous coat of his! Wicked rumour 
did aver certain very serious things concerning the said brats— 
for whose support he invoked the aid of the faithful; and, 
regularly, a Wesleyan newspaper used to contain an advertise- 
ment challenging him in the name of God, if he dared, to come 
forward and contradict certain charges made in connection with 
the Seventh Commandment. Quien sabe? In any case, Mr. 
Evans’s papers are among the most amusing now “ on foot.’’ 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


To the credit of an English audience be it said that the gross 
realism of the roasting of Joan of Arc in the Marché des Veauz, at 
Rouen, before a crowd of spectators, was loudly and emphatically 
hissed. It is strange that an author like Mr. Tom Taylor should 
have been guilty of such a sad breach of taste. What pleasure 
can possibly be obtained, except by morbid and unhealthy men 
and wowen, in seeing a miserable woman bullied by the Inquisition 
in the torture-chamber, introduced to the rack and to her gaudily- 
dressed executioners, left to struggle and shriek on the floor, and, 
finally, led out to death and apparently burnt on the stage. If 
this is the art that elevates; if these are the historical plays 
which are to do good and to instruct ; if this is the best work of our 
most talented and best educated dramatic author, then the sooner 
we have an end of such art, such plays, andsuch work, the better. 
Apart from some spectacles of exceeding beauty; apart 
from the upholstery, the millinery, the work of the scene- 
painter, the designer, and the costumier, this ‘Joan of Are”’ 
is altogether a sorry specimen of English dramatic art; and it 
is sad to think that so much money has been literally 
wasted upon such a production. It is really no playatall. Mr. 
Taylor has tacked together several scenes in the accepted life of 
Joan of Arc. He has made no attempt to dramatise that life. 
The author has done nothing on which he can be congratulated. 
The verse is lame and prosy, and so little has Mr. Taylor 
thought of his actors and actresses that he has degraded them 
all below the level of ordinary stage supernumeraries, Every 
one appears to have been considered before the artists who act, 
and even Mr. and Mrs. Rousby, who are supposed already to have 
set the Thames on fire, are mere lay figures. They help on the 
tableaux, and it does not say much for the author's faith in the 
company when he deliberately arranges his play as a vehicle for 
the scene-painter and the milliner, and livwe his legitimate 
assistants to go to the wall. ‘Talk about the upholstery of the 

arles Kean management—why, this is ten thousand times worse ! 
With all Charles Henn’ “phelsbery, plays and something like 
ay were acted—poetry and something like poetry was spoken ! 

ut in “Joanof Arc’’ we get the pure and simple upholstery, 
unassisted either by play or poetry. It is sad, indeed, that Mr. 
Taylor should make such a confusion as he makes with this play. 
If Mr, Taylor is deserting us, what are we to dof The coronation 


| a humorous rendering of Mr. Bunter; and Samuel 


scene in the cathedral of Rheims is certainly very grand; and 
Mr. Alfred Thompson, the designer of the dresses, ns well as Mr. 
Ryder, the stage manager, are much to be congratulated. But I 
really cannot see how such a play can possibly succeed. 

In whatever fashion ‘‘ Faust and Marguerite ’’ is done, it must 
strike home to the audience. The essence of this marvellous 
poem triumphs over every possible difficulty. Mr. Boucicault’s 
translation of M. Carré’s adaptation of Goethe’s immortal work— 
known as the Princess's version—has been revived on the very 
stage where it was so popular some years ago. None of the old 
cast remain, and the play is not particularly well acted; but it 
quite absorbed the audience. I never remember to have noticed 
such attention. Mr. Phelps has played Mephistopheles before, in 
Mr. Bayle Bernard's version, at Drury Lane; and, though it is 
not my notion of Mephistopheles, it might have been very much 
worse. The play is capitally mounted; and, what with singing, 
dancing, organ-playing, and mechanical effect, some weeks will 
elapse before any change is needed. The poem is supplemented 
by a quaint little Irish legend, very pleasautly told by Mr. E. L, 
Blanchard, which introduces a panorama by Mr. Telbin and 
a little boy — Master Collard—who distinguished himself at 
the last Drury Lane pantomime, and sings an Irish ballad, by Mr. 
W.C. Levy, in faultless taste. The little fellow was deservedly 
encored. 

The change at the Sr. Jamxs’s is not very important. Mr. H. 
B. Farnie’s new farce is extremely vulgar, and Mrs. John Wood 
is hardly actress enough for the part in which sheappears. Pieces 
of the ‘Tragedy Queen’’ and ‘* David Garrick ’’ order require an 
exponent who has just missed being a great actor or actress, There 
are many who can sustain a burst of passion for a little time, but 
who would not be able to go through a really tragic part. Mrs. 
Wood is funny—often very funny—but she is never impressive, 
even for a moment; and when Anne Bracegirdle begins to act the 
play begins to weary. I should not be surprised to find another 
change very shortly. Indeed, a new burlesque by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand is already announced, 

The GateTy postpones the new opera until to-night (Satur- 
day), but the extravaganza of ‘*Malala’’ has been produced, 
The music isextremely pretty, and none the less welcome because 
we are most of us familiar with it. The mounting is in the usual 
brilliant Gaiety style. But objection may possibly be taken to 
the rather suggestive dialogue, which has not been thoroughly 
cleansed from its French characteristics. 

Mr. Theyre Smith’s comedietta at the PRINcE or WALES'S isa 
little disappointing. After ‘‘ Uncle Will,’ at the Haymarket, we 
are expecting great things of Mr. Theyre Smith. Miss Carlotta 
Addison returns to the theatre to play in “Cut off with a 
Shilling,’’ and the rest of the cast comprises Mr. Montgomery 
and Mr. Collette. 

Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's fairy play, called ‘‘ Creatures of Impulse,’’ 
is to be produced at the Court this evening. The music 
is by Signor Albert Randegger, a charming composer, of whom we 
hear too little. Mr. John Clayton has joined the ranks at the 
Court, and has played this week instead of Mr. Hermann Vezin in 
the comedy of ** Randall’s Thumb,”’ 

I shall not be surprised to see another postponement of the 
opening of the Grosz, with ‘ Les Brigands,’’ by Offenbach. 
Everything promises for a great success at this pretty theatre, 

Mr. Morton has put his hand to the plough, and evidently does 
not intend to turn back. He has gone on from good to better in 
his self-imposed task—the task of elevating and regenerating the 
music-hall—and the last novelty presented to us at the PHILHAR- 
monic bids fair to be as popular as any which have pre- 
ceded it. The piece is an extravaganza of the musical order, and 
so well has Mr. Levey done his part of the work that the capital 
tunes, both original and adapted, would carry very much heavier 
words than those supplied by Messrs. Rushton and Arlon. The 
scene with which the piece opens is an exceedingly pretty one, 
and Princess Rosebud’s song, very gracefully delivered by 
Miss Clara Vesey, quite deserved in every way the applause which 
it gained. Of course this lady is the beloved whom Nightingale 
(Miss Hetty Tracey) woos, deeply to the disgust of the villain, 
Baron Snail, a somewhat pantomimic part, out of which Mr. 
Marshall certainly got all the fun which was to be had. 
Miss Tracey is improved in every way since I last saw her 
in London; she makes a capital burlesque lover, and she sings in 
time and tune. Her voice is not, perhaps, so flexible as it might 
be; but even here I am glad to trace symptoms of good, honest 
work. Miss Tracey evidently means to get on in the theatrical 
world, and I am glad to predict her success. ‘The dialogue 
throughout is exceedingly smart, and many of its hits were 
keenly appreciated by the audience. Some of the more elaborate 
of the jokes, however, quite passed over the heads of the worthy 
Islingtonians; for the further you leave the west of London, the 
further you leave the proper home for extravaganza, Messrs, 
Rushton and Arlon have done well, and show capabilities of doing 
far better. 

The Lord Chamberlain having granted a license for stage plays 
to the Alhambra, that establishment has been closed in order that 
the necessary alterations in the building may be made; and Mr, 
F. Strange, the manager, has transferred the scene of his opera- 
tions to the Agricultural Hall, Islington, where he has been giving 
a series of Easter entertainments, assisted by the entire strength 
of the Alhambra company, and with, in addition, the band of the 
Garde de Paris, The entertainments have been highly successful, 
large audiences having assembled in the immense hall, which has 
been conveniently fitted up for the purpose, and cheered the several 
performers heartily. On Monday, the opening night, the applause 
from all parts of the hall which greeted the appearance in the 
orchestra of the band of the Garde de Paris showed, however, in 
what the most powerful attraction of the evening consisted. These 
performers appeared in their full handsome costume, and, cons 
ducted by M. Paulus, played in spirited style a selection of 
overtures, marches, and valses, terminating with the “ Mar- 
seillaise,”’ which excited the audience to such a pitch of en- 
thusiasm as to cause them to rise en masse and wave hats and 
handkerchiefs. In response to calls for an encore the band gave 
“Rule Britannia,’ which evoked, if possible, more unbounded 
applause, and the “ Marseillaise’’ had to be repeated. In addition 
to this rich instrumental treat, there was the usual performance 
by the company of 450 performers, under the able conduct of 
M. J. Riviere. A great additional feature of attraction was 
the reappearance of Blondin, who went through his high-rope 
performance, in which he included most of his marvellous feats. 


ALLIANCE DRAMATIC CLUB. 

The members of the Alliance Dramatic Club gave @ very suc- 
cessful performance at the Cavendish Rooms on the evening of 
the 5th inst. The pieces played were “‘ Good for Nothing,” 
“New Men and Old Acres,’ and ‘“* Who’s Who?’’ In the first 
farce the best piece of acting, so far as the gentlemen were con- 
cerned, was Mr. W. Wright's Charley, Mr, Wright was thoroughly 
at his ease, and his delivery was impressive. Mr. E. Brown’s 
exhibition of coolness as Tom Dibbles was sufficiently fiery; and 
Mr. R. Forbes was satisfactory in the small part of Young Mr. 
Simpson. Mr. C. Chinn, as Harry Collier, was not well up in the 
text. Miss Zorilda Church Fg Nan. I cannot consider Miss 
Church an amateur. Her Nan was simply excellent. What a 
dreadful little slattern the lady looked at first; and what an 
alteration was wrought in her appearance by the application of 
soap and water to her face and a good brush to her hair! The 
scenery was the source of continual trouble: the door would not 
open without physical force being employed. Making the neces- 
sary allowances for the difficulties attending an amateur repre- 
sentation, Messrs. Taylor and Dubourg’s Haymarket comedy was 
not by any means badly acted. Mr. E. Brown's rendering of 
Berthold Biasenbulg was passable: his make up was good. Mr. 
Haines, without attempting to imitate Mr. oe gave 

rown 
had an efficient representative in Mr. A, Westbrook. Miss 


Government at the Easter Monda; 
House. 
Goschen said :—‘‘ We had to buy back our Army, which belonged 
at this moment to the officers and not to the nation, 
cost us a large sum of money, but he believed the result would be 
adequate to the expense, The anxieties attendant on events abroad 
have been, indeed, intense and overwhelming. The Government 
had been exposed to much comment, and rightly so. 
glad _ every action of theirs was jealously and narrowly scru- 
tinised, 
actions to the fair and impartial verdict of the country; and they 
had not been sorry to see that, whatever might have been the 


observed an obstruction on the rails. 


Lizzie Dudley is a very clever actress; on more than 
one occasion I have had the pleasure of praising her impersona- 
tions, but I was hardly satistied with her Lilian Vavasour. At 
the present moment I cannot call to mind any lady amateur who 
is qualified to play the part—Lilian is so inseparably associated 
with the name of Miss Madge Robertson. How innocently the 
slang used to fall from that lady’s lips! Miss Jessie Rose was 
Lady Matilda Vavasour, Miss Laura Golding was Mrs, Bunter, 
and Miss Rosamond Hargrave was the romantic Fanny. Messrs, 
5. Wright, T. C. Seary, R. Balley, and G. Russell and Master 
Roxby were also included in the cast. Ido not know upon whom 


the duty of painting the actors’ faces devolved, but the gentleman 
who filled the office had considerable fun at the expense of 
his friends, 
burnt sienna; they were as hard as they possibly could be, and 
were quite a quarter of an inch in width. 
streak, on one cheek only, commencing immediately under 
her eye and extending almost to the lobe of her ear. 
Wright's face was a miniature representation of Clapham Junc- 
tion—the lines intersected each other in all directions. 
seek many singular facial makes-up, at both amateur and profes 


sional performances; but I fancy those of the Alliance were the 
most eccentric I ever saw. 


The lines to represent wrinkles were the colour of 
One lady had a thick 
Mr. 8. 


I have 


MR. GOSCHEN ON ENGLISH POLICY, 
Tue First Lord of the Admiralty was the only member of the 
banquet at the Mansion 
In replying to the toast of the Queen’s Ministers, Mr. 


It would 


They were 


They were prepared to submit their policy and their 


feelings of the moment or the criticisms of Continental writers, 


their policy in its broad features had not been called in question 


as having been other than honourable to the country at large 
which they had represented in such momentous times, They had 
— a policy which was called a policy of isolation; but it had 

een at all events a policy of unselfishness from beginning to end, 
and he believed there were many countries in Europe which would 
prefer the disinterested neutrality of England to the sinister policy 
of some Continental States. He knew the way in which the people 
of Continental nations regarded the policy of England. They would 
not believe in our honesty, and always fancied that at the bottom of 
our policy there were some Machiavellian designs. It was a fixed 
doctrine among Continental politicians that this country abolished 
the slave trade because we were jealous of the competition of the 
French and Spanish colonies, and that we were favourable to Den- 
mark because we were afraid of Kiel becoming a German harbour. 
Again, one of the views taken on the Continent was that we had 
been on the side of France because we were afraid of the com- 
mercial competition that would arise if certain French provinces 
should become German. He said most deliberately that, as re- 
garded international politics, we were more honest and more 
single-minded than any other country in Europe. The habit of 
self-depreciation in this country had reached an extreme which 
was not at all understood on the Continent. People there believed, 
when they were told, that we had not got aship that could go to 
sea, or a gun that would not burst if an attempt was made to fire 
it; and they said that if Englishmen were the first to tell such 
tales, why surely they must be believed. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Goschen) that public opinion in this country was something like 
a good strong horse out of condition because it had been fed only 
on green meat. Recent events in Europe should teach us to rely— 
not on treaties, for they were often scattered to the winds; not on 
alliances, for they were occasionally faithless in times of trouble ; 
not on the word of statesmen, for secret treaties were roduced 
which shook the contidence of every honest politician—but upon 
ourselves ; and he believed that in all essential points England was 
as strong as ever. Knowing that this was a serious moment in 
the history of Europe, it was time that we should take measure 
of ourselves; that we should know what we could do, and that 
we would, if we were called on, hold every man to the obligation 
to defend his home and to maintain the honour and glory of 
England at the same height at which it had been held through 
many generations.’’ 

————_—_—_ 


A PORTION of the Stour Valley Bolt and Rivet Works, near Bir- 


mingham, was, on Wednesday, destroyed by fire, The damage is estimated 
at £19,000. 


RvueBy ScHooL,—On Saturday last the Sixth Form presented Mr. 
Roberton, on his leaving his position as their master, with a clock and a 
pair of handsome vases to match, in token of their respect and esteem. Mr. 
Robertson, in thanking them, expressed a fear that, as the Bishop of Exeter 
said, the school had done more for him than he for it; for out of his eight 
years at Rugby seven at least had been the happiest years ef his life, Sie 


ended by hoping that those present, who would soon be old Rugbelans like 


himself, would all work, whatever might be their position, in the true Rugby 
spirit, and assured them of the interest he should always feel in the school. 


COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. — Lord Normanby’s appointment to the 


Governorship of Queensland has been notified in the London @asette, Major- 
General John Henry Lefroy, R.A., O.B., is appointed Governor of the 


Bermudas. The Queen has also appointed Mr. Joseph Conyers Yates to be 
a member of the Council of the Bermudas; Mr. Malcolm Fraser to be a 
member of ‘the Legislative Oouncil of Western Australia; Mr. Hepburn 
Rennie to be ‘Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of Saint Vincent; Mr. 
Sandford Freeling to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of Grenada ; and 


Mr. Thomas Lett \Wood to be Chief Justice of the Bermudas. 


NARROW ESCAPR-OF A TRAIN.—On Sunday evening a most wonderful 


escape from destruction occurred to a well-filled passenger-train on the 
connecting line between the Hartlepools, on the North-Eastern Railway. 
The train in question left West Hartle 
large number of passengers, but was fortunately driven at the unusually 


i station, at 5.45 p.m., witha 


slow speed of nine or ten miles per hour, owing to the driver being strange 
to the line, which is very intricate and full of curves. After jing the 


pass! 
West Hartlepool Docks, and crossing s viaduct, the train has to pursue ite 


way alongside of a large sheet of tidal water, nearly n mile broad, called 
Middleton Slake, and no sooner had it arrived at this point than the driver 
He applied the brakes and whistled 
to the guard to do the same, but before he could quite stop the engine ran 
over and cut in half what proved to be an iron chair, which had evidently 
been purpoeely placed on the metals. Had it not yielded, the entire train 
and its oooupants must have been precipitated into the Slake, when, it 
being high water at the time, the consequences would have been fearful 
to contemplate. Immediate information was given to the county police, 
and in less than an hour Sergeant Scott apprehended a boy, named Walter 
M. Goodeall, on the charge of putting the chair upon the line, 


THE BLUECOAT BOYS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. —On Tuesday after- 
noon the scholars of Christ’s Hospital paid their annual visit to the Man- 
sion House, and received from the Lord Mayor the customary Haster gifts, 
The ceremony is always held on the Tuesday in Easter week, and it ocoa- 
sions a good deal of interest. Previously to the tion of the boys the 
Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress entertained the Burmese Envoys, Sir 
Robert Carden, and the Sheriffs and Under Sheriffs at luncheon, which was 
served in the Long Parlour. The boys started from the Hospital about 
one o'clock, and walked ia procession along Cheapside with their matrons 
and beadles, arriving at the Mansion House at a quarter pastone, They 
then proceeded to the Egyptian Hall, and were marshalled according to 
their rank by Mr. W. Foster White, the treasurer of the hospital, for pre- 
sentation to the Lord Mayor. The company assembled in the satoon, and 
as the boys passed the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, they received each 
anewcoin, The fifteen Greciaas were presented with a guinea ; nine pro- 
bationers, half a guinea; forty-eight monitors, half & crewn; and the 
ordinary scholars, to the number of 660, one shilling each. To these 782 
pupils, £59 9s, 6d. in all was distributed. On leavirg the saloon each of 
them also received a glass of wine and two buns. According to am old 
custom, the boys wore linen badges on their coats, on which the words 
‘He is risen” were inscribed. After the ceremony, which lasted about an 
hour, the Lord Mayor and the rest of the civio authorities went to Christ 


Church, Newgate-street, where the second “ Spital Sermon” was preached 
by the Rev. John Congreve, Rector of Tooting. At this service the whole 
of the Bluecoat boys attended, 
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THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 
BRIGHTON. — ARRIVAL AND RECEPTION OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Tue annual Volunteer Review was held, on Monday, at Eeighton, and 
hid all the advantages which a fine mancouvring-ground by the sea, 
easy access to it, and glorious weather can give. Fewer volunteers 
were on the Downs than have gathered there on one or two Easter 
Mondays in previous years, but there was no lack of enthusiasm 
among the 24,000 men who mustered in the ranks, and their improved 
discipline and steadiness under arms were remarkable. f the 
manceuvring showed that much remains to be done to make the 
yolunteers an effective force, one cannot help the conclusion, after wit- 
pessing this twelfth Easter-Monday review, that it is not the fault of 
the men themselves, and that they not only supply good material, but 
would willingly submit to any reasonable conditions which might be 
im) for the p' of moulding them into such a force, 

righton has received the volunteers so often that it has little to learn 
in preparing for their reception, and is able to forecast with some 
accuracy how many will come, in what way they will come, and in 
what ag neg before and upon the great annual holiday. On Sunday 
and the three preceding days 12,000 volunteers availed themselves of 
the offer of the railway company to take them beforehand to the 
appointed rendezvous. Of course, the men who go thus early are men 
with money in their pockets, who claim a little longer holiday than one 
day out and home, Such are the men whom Brighton naturally 
desires to see and to honour, and 12,000 of them in the town, at hotels 
or lodgings, spending freely what they can afford to spend, make glad 
the hearts of the hundredsand thousands who live and thrive by sup- 
plying the wants or the whims of visitors. At first one might imagine 
that the arrival beforehand of something like half the volunteers to be 
conveyed must ease the railway traffic of the day very gus. Buta 
large proportion of the men who reach Brighton before iter Monday 
return to town on that day; and the way company, not knowing 
how many have run the length of their tether and exhausted their 
holiday, must provide for the return of all. 

One of the first and not the least interesting sights of the day is that 
at the Brighton railway station. In these days you must take the 
train in order to fight a battle; and in moving large bodies of men 
with a view to military operations, whether by way of rehearsal or in 
sterner reality, you require vast matériel and railway tacticians of no 
mesn order. Fortunately, the Brighton station-yard, in its ample area 
and large supply of shed and platform accommodation, is admirably 
adapted for such exigencies. As everybody knows, it has during the 
season to meet the demands of crowds of pleasure-seekers, who go, 
attracted by low fares and quick transit, to take what one of the local 
members has called ‘‘a bath of liberty at Brighton.’’ After the 
straight run into the Montpellier-rcad there is plentyfof room for the 
trains to oa The rails _ out like a fan on nearing the 
station; and on one of these lines, leading into the goods-shed at 
Montpellier-road, the volunteers began to arrive soon after half- 

six o’clock on Monday morning. These men had started from 
ictoria or London Bridge at five a.m., many of them having, of 
course, come from considerable distances before reaching those stations, 
Did some of them go to bed at all the night before? They looked 
fresh enough, at any rate, as the trains came in. There is a 
regularity in filling trains with armed men which seems unattainable, 
and is perhaps hardly desirable, in emptying them. The point is to 
clear ont as soon as may be, and herein the volunteers, we need hardly 
say, showed no want of alacrity, though the porters’ conventional 
entreaty, *‘ Wait till the train stops, please !’’ was not repeated 
altogether in vain. Is the train clear? The railway officials, watch 
and whistle in hand, are hardly less impatient than the volunteers, 
No, there is the big drum; and an alarmed bandsman rushes in an 
agony to rescue it from the luggage-van, as though the fate of the 
review depended upon the instrument which he beats and loves so 
well, No sooner is the drum safely landed than the locomotive which 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT BRIGHTON: THE ADVAN 


F THE DEFENDING FORC! 


If Brighton was not a 
en aroused from the most le 
icient in, the volunteers ate, 
ng of brass, the ear-piercing 
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en the Seven Sleepers withou 
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trains laden with volunteers arrive within about two hours ; and then 
the way is clear for 14,000 or 15,000 visitors, who arrive with a prompti- 
tude and regularity which are only due to long and careful pre- 


has brought down the train is unyoked from the head of it and goes | 
e a bustling little engine, like the 
tugboat of commerce, hauls away the empty carriages to be shunted 
In ten minutes another train is due, and 
will unload upon the same platform. One is nervous at finding in 
what rapid succession the trains follow each other, but the line is 
worked now, as always, on the block system, and additional pre- 
cautions are taken on this day of days, 


away by itself in one direction, w 


on to spare line of rails. j 
hl As the volunteers reached the platform already mentioned they passed 
through the spacious goods shed and fell in within the railway precincts 
beyond the shed. Thence, forming as rapidly as possible, they marched 


So some two-and-twenty | in quick succession into the town, taking up the positions assigned to 
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THE LATE WAR: A SCENE IN 8T. CLOUD DURING 


W AT BRIGHTON: THE ADVANCHI§F THE DEFENDING FORCES ACROSS THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


within about two hours; and then em. If Brighton was not awake before, it certainly must then have 

| visitors, who arrive with a prompti- en aroused from the most leaden slumbers. Whatever else they are 
ily due to long and careful pre- M™Mficient in, the volunteers ate, at any rate, strong in their bands. The 
ng of brass, the ear-piercing fife, and the incessant drum, with an | 


tform already mentioned they passed asional screed, or screech, from Highland pipes, would have left 
i fell in within the railway precincts fen the Seven Sleepers without excuse for droning on. But Brighton 
as rapidly as possible, they marched up betimes, had hung out its banners, and had welcomed its | 
taking up the positions assigned to Mitors in wellnigh every conceivable form of bunting, along with 
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many which it was wellnigh impossible to have conceived. Having beef and ham, so many eggs and rashers, with tea and coffee to 
marched into the town, most of the volunteers bivouacked, as usual, | indiscretion, and six cigars per man! ‘The residents on each side of 
in the green inclosures, or Steynes, which form so pretty a feature in | the Steyne, particularly the female residents, from their balconies and 
the heart of Brighton, while others, including the London Scottish, | windows, looked so bright and beaming that it might possibly have 
the Inns of Court, and the Post Office Corps, occupied the grounds of | been almost a pleasure to them to have been requisitioned. How- 


the Pavilion. Arms being piled, breakfast here 


question. It almost seemed as if Brighton had been legitimate i 
So much boiled | volunteers of all arms had such a substantial meal as was warranted 


of war, and breakfast was a matter of requisition ! 


-§T, CLOUD DURING THE GEMEEN OCCUPATION wee(szx “ inLUsrRaTED Tings,” APRIL 8, PAGE 211 ) 


ame & pressing ever, due provision had been made by most of the corps without 
rize |enforced service of this kind; and in their pleasant resting-places. 


' by the heavy work to follow it. 


THE START FOR THE DOWNS. 


“ At ten o’clock the first move was made. A field-gun on the Parade 
just outside the Royal Albion Hotel was fired by way of signal, A 
shower of broken g from the hotel windows and lively commotion 
in the coffee-room were the immediate response. Such a success was 
hardly anticipated by the gunners, who seemed somewhat alarmed at 
the crash themselves had made, and, perhaps, were apprehensive of a 
giazier’s bill. But in the presence of Mars small troubles like these 
are of no account. The lery moved off towards the review ground 
and were gradually followed by the various corps in the order assi ed 
tothem. The route lay along a portion of the Marine Parade, which 
was thronged with spectators, and thence up Bedford-street. Every 
house of pretension in Brighton hasits balcony or balconies, and there 
are very few houses commanding the sea which are not of this ty 
Each balcony and window had its tenants; and gay dresses, scarlet 
cloth, flags of all colours and all nations made the way as bright and 
cheerful as ever the Marine Parade can have been since first it skirted 
the English Channel. Prince Arthur, in his place in the suite of 
Major-General the Prince of Saxe-Weimar, was eagerly looked for, 
and easily distinguished as he rode by in his dark rifle uniform, an 
heartily greeted. Many of the better-known corps of volunteers 
also were warmly greeted as they marched by and breasted the_ steep 
and toilzome ascent which leads to the racecourse, 


THE MARCH PAST, 


Twelve o’clock was the hour when the march past commenced. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B., commanded in chief, and 
of his personal staff Colonel Sir A. Alison, C.B., acted as Deputy 
Adjutant General ; Colonel Gamble, C.B., as Deputy Quartermaater- 
General; and Major Wood, V.C., as Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General, Captain Corkran, Grenadier Guards; Lieutenant Buxton, 
9th Lancers; with Captain Eyre and Lieutenant the Hon, R. Camp- 
bell, Coldstream Guards, fulfilled the office of aides-de-camp to Sir 
Hope Grant. Major-General Staveley, K.C.B., who afterwards com- 
manded the attacking force, had a se te staff, which was thus 
composed :—Colonel Burton, C.B., A.A.G. ; Major Justice, A.Q.M.G.; 
Captain Staveley, R.A. ; Lieutenant Bidduiph, 19th Hussars, and Ca) 
tain Prior, 100th Regiment, aides-de-camp. Lieutenant-General the 
Hon. Sir J. Lindsay, K.C.M.G., Inspector- General of Reserve Forces, 
was attended ~ Lieutenant-Colonel Savile, lst Gloucester Rifle Volun- 
teers; Major Forrester, 3rd Lanark; Major Sandeman, Essex Yeo- 
manry; Captain K. Coghill, 19th Hussars; Captain W. J. Gascoigne, 
Scots Fusilier Guards; Lieutenant Chapman, 26th Kent; and Lieu- 
tenant Sayer, 37th Middlesex. A small detachment of Inniskilling 
Dragoons aided the local police force when necessary in keeping clear 
the racecourse for the passage of the troops; but, —< generally, 
the lookers-on conformed very readily to the natural line of the race- 
course marked out by barriers on each side, and supplemented at weak 
points by a strong line of wire. Beyond the spectators on foot were 
double and sometimes treble rows of or and as far as the eye 
could reach in both directions the avenue | lear for the passage of 
the volunteers was similarly lined and inclosed. 

The first to the General Commanding were the ht 
cavalry of the ten. Artillery Company—creditable, as far ag they 
went, but a mere handful in point of numbers, The artillery 
force did not march past together as a whole, but was allotted in 
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due proportions to the divisions which subsequently constituted 

the attacking and defending forces. Colonel Eaton, R.A., was | 
laced in command of the artillery used in the attack; Colonel 

Aguilar, R.A., of that reserved for the defence. The men in 
the different batteries, mounted or on foot, all looked and moved 
as if they were accustomed to handle the guns, and felt quite at | 
home with these, whatever their size. The same observation, | 
however, hardly applies to the horses, of which many seemed to | 
have been introduced for the first time to the shafts of a gun- 
carriage, and to dislike the connection exceedingly. One openly 
mutinied, and began kicking in front of the flag-staff; but in 
other cases, where the resistance was not as flagrant, it was plain, 
from the tails twisted into knots and plaited with straw, that the 
date at which the animals had been requisitioned was recent, 
and that they were only kept in order by the presence and long 
whips of their country drivers. 

At the head of the first brigade of infantry marched the well- 
known bearskins of the Hon. Artillery Company, not in as large 
numbers as one could wish to see, but still a creditable representa- 
tion of this ancient and honourable society. Nothing perhaps in 
its long and checkered history is more remarkable than the num- 
ber of times that the dress, drill, and accoutrements of the regi- 
ment have been in and outof fashion. Just nowa bearskin head- 
dress and capacious knapsack are the last things that would be 
supposed to lend themselves to notions of spade drilland * making 
the most of every bit of cover.’’ On the other hand, the Hon. 
Artillery Company are fairly entitled to claim for the shouldered 
arms to which they have persistently adhered through good report 
and evil report, that it is a position which other regiments must 
adopt, or it requires no prophet to forcsee what may happen with | 
central fire breechloaders carried “at the trail.’’ In the first 
brigade of the first division of infantry there also marched the 
lst City of London Volunteers, always well received and justify- 
ing their reception, and two regiments from the Tower Hamlets, 
perhaps the most fruitful of all the metropolitan recruiting 
grounds. Thesecond brigade of the same division contained no less 
than two companies of volunteers from Lancashire, whose presence 


fashion. The first impression produced by coats slung in this 
manner is that there must be a clumsiness attendant upon it in 


the same plan, one of them adoptiag the distinctive compromise — 
of retaining the flat fold of the cloaks for the men, and introducing 
the long roll for the officers only. The Artists’ Corps, four com- | 
anies strong, was loudly welcomed, as were other established | 
Frighton favourites. Of these the marching of the lst Surrey would | 
4ve been utterly spoiled had it been in the power of an untimely | 


‘ ‘ . been gained. The great mistake, in our present state of military 

aed ee Re ee ee a organisation, or rather disorganisation, consists in laying too 

Malet pce Hs by the fact that the men had rolled their capes _— rags ba oe er one pes 8 gathering, and in es ce 

: ‘ ecause the volunteers have for once ‘‘assembled } 

into a coil, and wore them over one shoulder, after the Prussian thousands,” we thereby renew our strength, or that a great 

| moral lesson has been read to all Europe. The _ must 

‘ ifle : i i _ | be taken for what it is worth. There is sufficient vitality in 

perpen och ti 8 pad sages poses bet followed | the volunteer force to lead its members voluntarily to undergo 

: : the fatigue, risk, and whatever danger there may be attendant on | 
| the double journey to Brighton, and voluntarily and cheerfully to | 
place themselves at the disposal of the War Office to carry out 

whatever plans the military authorities may decide oe = 

| they have learnt anything new, and if, as there can be little | P § a 
doubt they have, by the day’s operations, overcome the feeling of | *24 its dappled herd, we feel that we have achieved something by 
strangeness to the breech-loader inseparable from the fact that it | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


tinuity of the march is a matter that requires official explanation 
Nevertheless, admitting the very worst that can be urged against 
it, the march past of 1871 will bear comparison, as to aot a 
appearance, and attendance of the men, with an of the vo: spot 
reviews that have preceded it, and it certainly afforded grea 
pleasure to the dense body of spectators. 
THE FIELD OPERATIONS, 
The operations of the field day commenced at a quarter-past 
wo o'clock. The long delay at the Grand Stand had afforded 
ample time for the regiments destined for the distant heights to 
reach their positions, and, accordingly, as soon as the later 
arrivals had marched to their appointed stations the first gun 
was fired and the review commenced. Opinions differed, and 
must always differ, widely as to what constitutes a successful day 
under arms at Brighton. ‘The first thing necessary to be deter- 
mined in solving the question is this—what is really meant by the 
phrase of ‘the Easter Monday Volunteer Review"'f Is it a 
gathering of volunteer corps for the purpose, avowedly and mainly, 
of military instruction having a definite bearing on military 
organisation and on the question of national defence ; or is it sim- 
ply the last phase of a popular three days’ holiday, of which ad- 
vantage is taken to give some 20,000 men annually an opportunity 
of burning gunpowder and of practising a few simple evolutions 
in presence of an overwhelming number of friends, relatives, and 
casual lookers on? Either view may be adopted and acted upon ; 
but persons should make up their minds to one thing or the other. 
Take the latest features of Continental warfare—rifle-pits, en- 
trenchments, mitrailleuses, sieges, requisitions, field posts, forced 
marches—what have any of these things in common with the 
Easter Monday Volunteer Review? On the other hand, national 
holidays are few enough and remote enough already, without the 
War Office laying an iron hand upon the enjoyments of 
Easter. If a little battalion drill on a large scale can 
be gone through incidentally, as it were, by the volun- 
teers of the south of England during that short holiday season, 
why, according to the views of many sensible people, so much has 


yer ag a Said, euabtiheume inenemad —— goed was placed for the first time on active service in the hands of very 
culties in ching by swinging their left arms too freely. Never- | many of their members, this clearly is so much gained by the | 
theless, Colon el Loyd-Lindsay might well feel pride in the column | volunteers. But what can be instilled into them in the way of 
that he led. In the second infantry division the Queen's (West- | military knowledge in the course of a few hours involves a nice | 
minster) and the London Irish supplied large contingents; but | caleulation as to the adaptation of means toanend. ‘Give us,”’ 


probably the most numerous body was the 3rd City of London | say the War Office in effect, ‘‘a force under arms for a week, and we 
whose uniform shows to advantage on such occasions, givin to | Will furnish an admirable and instruetive plan of operations; but we 
4 | are obliged to cram everything into a day, and that must necessarily 


the ranks the air of a smart regiment of militia, notwithstanding 4 od i ; 

the moderate standard of height that obtains among them. involve some very violent suppositions.’’ The plan which Sir Hope 

There had been a confident rumour afloat that Colonel Money, | Grant, having viewed the ground and conferred with volunteer 

of the 6th Tower Hamlets, would be accompanied by one  flicers, finally determined upon was this—That a force should be 

of the sons of Garibaldi; but the statement was not justi- | supposed to have embarked at Dieppe, and, eluding the vigilance 

fled by the result, for the name did not appear in the printed | Of the Channel Fleet, to have landed above Kemp Town, near the 
toll-gate and east of the coastguard station. In place, however, 


list of the Colonel's aides-de-camp, and the historic ‘red : eagres : ’ na 
shirt’? was not represented during the day’s movements. Another | of making the most of their time, occupying Brighton, seizing the 


name with which rumour made free was that of the ex-Emperor | Principal inhabitants as hostages, and complying with all the 
of the French; but when traced back to its source the only | other usages of modern warfare, the enemy, in a more chivalric 
foundation discoverable was that some foreign gentleman, name | §Pirit, marches out to attack a rival force inland, occuping the 
unknown, “ from Chiselhurst,” had taken apartments at one of | Teverse slopes of the ridges between Newmarket-hi!l and Rotting- 
the hotels, and the rooms, it was added, subsequently remained | dean. As @ necessary consequence, this soon carries them beyond 
unoccupied. The staff of General Lysons, who commanded the | the view of the spectators, who, as benevolent neutrals, oocupy 
third division, included two officers of the 42nd Regiment, | the long line of the racecourse; but there is room enough and to 
Military men think nothing, apparently, of the aspect of a | 8pare for the operations in the 5000 acres which have been secured 
Highland officer, wearing the bonnet, trews, and tartan, mounted | for the purpose by the Town’s Committee, who annually make 
and riding over the field; but to non-professional eyes, the | themselves liable for about £600 by way of guarantee against 
costume, however well the officer may ride, seems a little out of | those injuries to crops, &c., which were recently described by the 
harmony. Of this division some of the staff officers had plenty | Commander in-Chief in the House of Lords as inseparable from 
of riding to do, for the final brigades became detached and dis- | #1 military operations in this country conducted on a large 
locgted. Two of the corps, a Sussex and an Oxfordshire bat- | scale. For some time the battle was confined to the skirmishers, 
talion, were not recovered and brought up at the double until | Who pushed boldly — almost too boldly — into the- enemy's 
long after the yest of their comrades had gone by. At this point, | territory, walking fast and far away from their supports. 
in fact, an ugly gap occurred in the order of march, nearly half By degrees, however, these were gradually pushed forward, 
an hour intervening between the time when the main body of the | ™@rking the ploughed lands and cultivated patches with broad 
third infantry division passed tho flagstaff and that at which the | Stripes of red, and gray, and black. The attack lasted fully an 
head of the fourth division came in sight. This delay was the hour and a half, and was carried up nearly to High Barn before 
more provoking as it was known that his Royal Highness Prince | the defenders rallied in sufficient strength to push the invaders 
Arthur, whom everybody wanted to sec, was serving on the staff | back again, and even then their second line, coming to the support 


of Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the commander of this fourth | 
division. 

At the very moment that waiting had become irksome and was 
growing into a feeling of annoyance, so that anything, even the 
appearance of the traditional dog, would have been welcomed as a 
relief, a genuine burst of laughter was aroused by an incident simple 
jn itself, but ludicrous in the circumstances in which it occurred. 
4. velunteer who had somehow got separated from his corps, but 
whe was bent on rejoining them sooner or later, and who felt, 
apparently, thst to go back was as bad as to go forward, was seen 
solemnly coming down the racecourse by himself, in full view of 
the assembled thousands, marching at ‘attention,’ with rifle, 
havresack, and everything complete. He was not hurrying him- 
self in any way; his face was set to the performance of a serious 
duty, and he strode along with the same measured step that he 
would have taken had he been in the midst of his own company. | 
Shouts, taunts, ridicule, laughter never moved him in the slightest | 
degree ; he walked coolly and deliberately on as if he were bent on | 
winning & wager. Cheering along the whole line gave warning of 
the approach of the missing fourth division, and with it of the | 
Prince, who with his slight frame and in sombre rifle uniform, | 
might have passed unnoticed but for the strong family likeness to 
his elder brother. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, as Major- | 
General commanding the division, having saluted, reined in his | 
horse and took up @ position on the right of Sir Hope Grant | 
while the troops under his orders marched past. Prince Arthur, | 
on the other hand, did not approach the flagstaff at all, but as | 
j unior officer in attendance placed himself at the extremity of the | 

ine of mounted officers, on the opposite side from Sir H. Grant, 
The final division included several well-known and popular corps 
and their commanders; among others, the regiments of Colonel | 
Buxton, Colonel Wilkinson, and Lord Bu + who also held inde- 
mdent commands as brigadiers ; and the London Scottish, under 
rd Elcho. The Inns of Court attended, but not in very large 
uiymbers—this being, for lawyers, an unfavourable time of year, 
jt geems, Their battalion was, however, swollen by companies 
from Qxfoyd apd Cambridge Universities—two of the latter 
University to one of the formey, possibly in honour of their vice 
tory on the river. It is noedless to say that the battalion was 
well handled ; for, where professional esprit de corps steps in to 
supplement een willingness to serve, « regiment is not merely 
a regiment, but « club. 

The march past, which commenced at twelve o'clock, di: 
conclude till after half-past one. As a whole, and ties 
mind the recent innovations in drill and the alterations that have 
been made even in the most trivial words of command, the march- 
ing was for the most part highly creditable, and nobody passed the 
Commander-in-Chief who had not a right to do so—a decided im- 
provement on some former reviews. The proper distances, how- 
ever, were frequently lost sight of—in the artillery brigade toa 
flagrant extent; and one or two corps ignored the niceties of 
‘touch ” and ‘step.’ The half-hour’s break, also, in the con. 


| partridges, all of which suffered easy capture at the hands and 


of the first, continued the contest fora time. The attacking force 
also had the advantage of effective cavalry support, the heads of 
the Inniskilling Dragoons, whose helmets, swords, and accoutre- 
ments glittering in the sun and peeping out here and there from 
the gorse in the hollow, where they dismounted, forming a striking 
and picturesque central point in the combat that was carried on 
over a wide surface of undulating downs. Their services came 
even more strongly into request when the attacking force was 
gradually drawn back upon the shelter of Brighton, which at first 
it had despised, and a stand was made at every point calculated to 
afford a good defensive position. A certain ‘amount of vividness 
and reality was given to the picture when at two or three points 
the furze caught fire, and rose into‘lofty sheets of flame, burning 
fiercely for half an hour together before exhausting the available 
material, The smoke arising was so dense and sweeping that 
- might easily have stood for the burning villages of actual war- 
are. 
THE SPECTATORS,—CASUALTIRS, 
_ The throng of visitors, townspeople, and rustics, who somewhat 
interfered with the movements of troops, found amusement in 
chasing several unfortunate hares arid still more unfortunate 


feet of a cloud of pursuers. The birds were bewildered by the 
firing and the shouting, and, as often happens at this season, would 
not rise. Their capture was, therefore, shameful; but the sight- 
seers were weary, and obtained relaxation in this inglorious sport 
Some casualties have to be reported. One volunteer fell down, 
and died a few minutes afterwards, presumably from heart disease 


| intensified by over-exertion. This was Mr. Pragnall, of the fourth 


company London Rifle Brigade, a gentleman well kn 
highly esteemed in his corps. ‘Another fell and injured ca 
cap rather seriously. A civilian was kicked in the leg by a horse, 
and a boy was ridden down and severely injured. The necessary 
amount of galloping to and fro by aides-de-camp in the midst of 
a throng of spectators who recognised no military ‘lines,’ makes 
one surprised that such accidents were not more numerous, 

4 THE RETURN, 

fhe return to town was accomplished wi , i 
which had marked the journey ri pry Me, uP ‘Kone ae 
general manager, who, with Mr, W. J. Williams personall 
superintended the reception and dispatch of trains, had the satis. 
faction of knowing that the enormous traffic of the day was not 
marred by any accident whatever. The review was not over till 
five o'clock, an hour after it had been expected to close This 
delayed the departure of volunteers, and it was seven. o'clock 
before the first train left Brighton; this reached Victoria at 
twenty minutes to nine o'clock. All the volunteer trains were 
dispatched from Brighton shortly after nine o'clock. The first- 
class special express from Victoria reached that station on the 
return journey at half-past six p.m. After its departure the 
pebaaae Aas was suspended, and was resumed when the volun- 
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FINE ARTS. 


SOOIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 


In our previous notices of this large exhibition of the senso 
we had not space to notice those water-colour drawings which 
form so important and so interesting a part of the gallery, W, 
regret that the same exigency now prevents our devoting he 
attention to them in detail. S 

The North and North-East Rooms are devoted to these works, 
and they offer not only charming variety of subject, but a remark. 
able opportunity for studying the different styles which cha. 
racterise some of our most eminent water-colour artists, Me 
Wainwright again shows how wonderfully he can paint, not only 
seascape but sheep, in another material, Mrs, Charretie and Mie 
Bouvier each sends charming characteristic pictures; and Mr 
Wimperis delights us with his ‘*Quiet Hour” in water colours, 
Mr. G. S, Waters and Mr. C, Pearson both bring admirable studies 
from North Wales, the former gentleman also exhibiting a capital 
pair of pictures under the titles ‘A Calm”’ and “ A Fresh Breezo,”’ 
We must also call attention to Mr. H. Bright’s “ Cochin China,’ 
Mr. Gosling’s ‘‘ Harvest Field,’’ Mrs. Backhouse’s “Gj at 
Gleaner,” and Mr. T, J. Watson’s “Old Bridge,” zr 


THE FRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL-MALL, 


The eighteenth annual exhibition in London of pictures by 
artists of the Continental schools is this year a small one, but 
it is extremely attractive, and contains several works which have 
already attained a great reputation. 

The visitor accustomed to the frequently vivid colouring—tho 
blue skies and the glaring light of some of our own artists—wi!] 
be struck by the subdued tone which characterises most of tho 
landscapes in this gallery. It almost suggests that English 
artists, resenting the supposed opinion that our skies are dull with 
cloud, and our air heavy with sea-fog, are a little too determined 
to vindicate the national climate, and that they consequently too 
often fail to perceive what real power and what great effect can 
be attained from a more moderate tone—a reliance rather on depth 
and harmony than on brilliancy and contrast of colour, 

Beginning with the landscapes in this exhibition, we come at 
once to a picture which wonderfully illustrates our meaning, “A 
Sunny Day on the Coast of Belgium”’ (6), by R. Burnier, might 
at the first glance almost be regarded as a touch of fun by any- 
one saturated with the efforts of the vivid school; but it is in 
reality a charming success in depicting a sunny day without the 
bright, painful blaze that would scorch the fields and send tho 
cattle panting to seek the shelter of the trees. In a minute or 
two, when we begin to perceive how the light falls on the pasture 


an escape from exaggeration, and by the discovery of that sort 
of boldness that dares to be true to Nature without choosing even 
her extreme aspects in order to secure effect. Another excellent 
picture of a fresh, cool, serenely airy kind is Mr. W. Roelof’s 
‘* View in Holland’’ (10); a similar work by the same artist 
being seen in No. 141, a charming cattle and water piece with 
fine cloud and sense of atmosphere. Two very fine Venetian 
pictures, by M. A. Rosier, will at once attract attention—the 
first, ‘The Canal of San Marco’’ (11), by its grand breadth and 
the fine gloom of the water, beneath the green and crimson 
sky; the second, ‘St. George’s Majeur’’ (17), by its exquisitely 
even tone and finished handling. ‘ Une Plage de Villerville-sur- 
Mer”’ (7), by Mr. OC, F. Daubigny, is an excellent picture of slaty 
stone ridge and beach, with fine windy cloud above. Mr. A. Mauve 
sends three pictures of great merit, the first ‘Tending the Flock ”’ 
(20), with prettily-painted sheep and very real shepherdess. “A 
Wood Sleigh in Holland ’’ (22) is full of fine shadowy effect and cold 
glimmer; and ‘Loading the Waggon”? (120) isa dark ey picture, 
admirably and evenly executed, with consummate truth to Nature. 
“On the Lake Chiem, Bavaria’’ (23), by Mr. R. Poschinger, is 
another charming picture, with cool distance remarkable for its 
fine perspective; and Mr. C, Pittara’s “Travelling in Italy— 
Rainy Weuather’’ (27), is a fine dark scene, with a waggon sur- 
mounted by a passenger huddled under an umbrella. Two paint- 
ings by, Mr. W. Lommens, “The Timber-Wain—A Passing 
Shower’’ (32), and “A Stormy Day’’ (66), are admirable 
weathery subjects—the first grandly handled, with great effect of 
woodland and cloud ; the second a wonderful bit of atmospheric 
action, Mr, Schreyer’s ‘‘ Horses at a Trough, Wallachia’ (41) 
is a capital picture, with great movement and freedom in the cattle. 
Mr. H. Koekkoek, sen., sends two of his fresh glorious paint- 
ings—‘* A Summer's Day in Holland’’ (46), a canal scene, calm 
and clear in its placid blue sky ; and ‘ Breeze on the Zuyder Zee" 
(162), @ great caicag picture, which stirs the blood to look at. 
In “The Favourite Haunt of the Deer—Evening”’ (34), and “A 
Potato-field, Bavaria’ (59), Mr. Noerr’s power in rendering cold 
sky and dark landscape is admirably shown. ‘Cattle ’’ (111) and 
‘Sheep on the Prairies’ (133) represent Mr. J. B. Tom’s excel- 
lent contributions to an exhibition which could not be complete 
without his canvas. Mr, Wenglein's ‘Scene in Bavaria’? (134) 
and Mr. Lier’s ““Night’’ (135) are both noticeable among tho 
most attractive of the landscapes; and the latter gentleman's 
“Harvesting in Bavaria” (152) is a fine piece of real rustic scenery, 
— in its freedom from affectation and from striving after 
colour. 

Among water-pieces Mr. Th. Weber's “ Dover Fishing-Boats”’ 
(71) stands in a foremost place for its magnificent freedom of 
handling ; and the same characteristic belongs to his “ First Mail 
after the Proclamation of Peace’ (98). Mr. J. Corot’s ‘ Early 
Morning” (73) is another fine example of wood and cloud and 
wind, with great breadth and distance. ‘Scene in the Envirous 
of Paris’’ (84), by M. Rico, is a bit of well-painted suburb with 
a foreground of water, in which the deep shadows are capitally 
managed. Mr. H. Baisch sends a pretty and exquisitely-finished 
picture called ‘‘ Crossing the Stream,’’ where the cattle at a ford, 
the foreground of herbage, and the cloudy distance are all in good 
keeping. In ‘Calm on the Scheldt’’ (110) Mr, P. J. Clays sends 
one of his beautiful water-pieces; and it is such water—so liquid, 
deep, and clear, and with the light shadows of the luggers and 
their sails showing so far beneath the surface, as shadows in water 
do. This one picture is worth hours of study. 

Turning now to the figure and genre paintings, we will begin 
with ‘Learning to Walk” (1), by Mr. J. Maris, a very 
excellently finished little picture of a child in a go-cart, 
noticeable more for the evident skill of the work than for 
its subject, Mr. Josef Israels contributes several works, admirable 
in their beauty of tone and finish— Going Home” (8) and the 
“Promenade en Mer’? (78), both being child subjeets, the scene 
of the latter being a wet beach along which a young woman is 
carrying a little one on her back. The light and the exquisite 
warm tone of the flesh are admirable in all this artist’s work ; but 
he seems, in “‘ A Dutch Fishwife’’ (128), to have designed to show 
that he can paint a Rembrandtish kind of rtrait, with & 
certain ruggedness and absence of warm finish which makes 
such a subject all the more characteristic. This half-length 
is well worth studying attentively. In “The New 
Toy’? (9) Mr. P.° Knarren paints a rather antique 
chamber with two women and a baby very finely,—the flesh ex- 
cellent for texture, and the white satin drapery admirable in finish. 
Of “Pages Playing at Chess" (12), by Mr. A. Guds, an en- 
graving appeared in our columns at the time of its being exhi- 
bited in the Paris Salon. “A Chorister Boy’ (16), by Henriette 
Brown, is a fine bold painting, striking in expression and with 
good effect of colour. Her Majesty the Queen has lent Mr. J. 
Gallait’s fine picture of “The Vision of Saint Hubert’? (24), to 
add to the attractions of the exhibition, and those who have not 


amenty seen that painting should take this opportunity of doing 


Two charming tiny paintings one cannot easily help coveting 
as they hang on the wall, ‘Maternal Trouble ’” (25), by Mr. J. 
Granenwald, representing a group of children watching an 
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: he ducklings she has hatched scuttle into the 
anxious hen ie Twins” #26), by Mr. E. Verboeckhoven—a 
seat ly ewe with two pretty lambs. ‘‘ Selecting a Flower ’’ 
mot _< 7 M. Fuillems, is a charming representation of female 
(33), y ompleting the toilet. ‘An Eastern Girl’ (35), by M. 
Lage Acie is a wonderful bit of effect, not only in the fine har- 
papa of colour and the admirably firm drawing, but in the manage- 
oo of the face, seen through the flimsiest possible green veil. 
ie the Temple” is one of the attractive works of M. L. Alma 
1 i sma, whove pictures at the last three exhibitions of the Royal 
oe i“ have made his name well known to the general public 
acme the green-draped yestal, with bright flowers in her hair 
_ cymbals in her hands—not to be clanged, but to be touched 
ae tily—is a wonderfully beautiful figure; and all the classical 
pine froa the architecture to the group of figures at the 
back, are in keeping. ‘There is more life and colour in this 

a in most of the artist’s works hitherto exhibited in this 
ere : and it can scarcely fail to be attractive. “Indecision” 
ni a Mr. J. E. Saintin, represents a young lady in 
pel. , hesitating, as she looks through the half-closed 
blinds of the window, whether she shall go out or stay at 
home. The whole attitude, and the way in which she is begin- 
ning to unbutton her glove, are very expressive—so good, indeed, 
that nobody will wonder that this work won @ prize in the Fine- 
Art Exhibition at Paris, to which it was first sent. ‘The 
Cobbler's Home” (55), by Mr. J. Maris, is a well-finished pic- 
ture, capital in its half-light and remarkable for its depth of tone. 
Amon, the large works is another very striking picture, by Mr. 


i + a common table feeding her infant. ull | 
piven Bf while it is not so highly finished or so warm in its 
esh tints as some smaller works by the same artist, has about it 


a strong attraction difficult to name, and a subtle expression | 


itself over even the casual observer, This peculiar 


which 


faculty of expression is to be seen in a small work by Mr. Israels | 


, “ Solitude” (54). It is a picture of a woman leaning 
pel the wall of a ag near the door. Standing quite alone, 
the figureless landscape, the sense of no one being inside the house, 
and the loneliness of the whole scene, are strangely significant. 
Mr. J. G. Vibert’s large picture of Gulliver surrounded by the 
Liliputian army, who have bound him and await his waking (68), 
is very finely finished as regards the crowd of smaller figures, in 
rich and fantastic Oriental clothing, who sit about the monster, 
prise open his watch, signal each other, or lounge carelessly near 
t limbs, all securely fastened by strong ropes, chains, and 


> ing. Itisa pity that there was not a little more pains taken 
with the figure of Gulliver; but the difficulty would have been 


that he would not then have been coarse enough. The observer 

must be in the character either of Liliputian or giant; and the 

ree seems to have intended his work to be viewed from the 
iliputian standpoint. 

ion eemende } Bride’’ (76), by Mr. J. Portaels, is a half-length 
figure, with all the purity and solidity of execution for which the 
artist is remarkable. ‘Soliciting Alms’’ (83), by Mr. L. 
Perrault, is a beggar child, excellently painted for tone and warm 
flesh tint. ‘As Mistress, so Servant’’ (85), by Mr. J. Caraud, is 
the humorous representation of a pretty French housemaid, 
feather-brush in hand, stopping before the dressing-glass to apply 
the powder-puff to her face. The ‘‘Chickweed-Seller’’ (100), by 
Mr. C. Brun, is a very pretty picture of a poor little girl plying 
her humble trade outside a window, where from the street she 
can see that her vegetable merchandise may find a customer. 
There is a pathetic touch in this painting which makes it singu- 
larly attractive. | . . 

“Beggars Waiting for Alms’’ (103), by E. Melida, is a bold, 
strong picture, representing a rather repulsive-looking group of 
mendicants, full of character and well finished. ‘The Historio- 
grapher’’ (114), by Mr. V. Lagye, is a picture of a fair girl poring 
over the worm-eaten tomes taken from a great carved press in a 
muniment-room. The intensity of expression in the girl's pale 
face and the semi-transparency of the white cap she wears make 
that face the true central point of the scene; but the accessories 
are admirably and elaborately rendered, a 

‘Italian Shepherds’’ (125), by Mr. C. Pittara, exhibits a group 
of as truculent-looking fellows on horseback as ever concealed a 
brigand or left their flocks to join his band and fleece the subjects 
of the Pope. Mr. Gisbert’s ‘Faust and Marguerite’’ (129) is well 
painted and finely finished, but it is not pleasing. Faust is a 
sneaking-looking fellow ; Marguerite a common-place pastry-cook 
girl, not the simple little Marguerite of whose portrait we all 
have some dim idea. 

A very effective little picture of ‘Soldiers in Quarters ata Farm- 
house’’ (136) is Mr. H. Ten Kate’s contribution to the gallery ; 
and Mr. J, Worms sends a nicely-finished bit of piquarit character 
aud colour under the title of ‘‘ The Costumier’’ (157), and repre- 
senting a Spanish donna about to choose her fancy dress, ith 
this and a very charming little ‘‘ Rustic Interior'’ (160), by Mr. 
Leon Caille, we must close our notice of this interesting exhibition. 


THR ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON THE PURCHAS JUDGMENT. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has written a letter in reference to a re- 
monstrance which is to be presented to the prelates upon the decision of 
the Privy Council in the Purchas case. While admitting that the pre- 
sentation of a petition for rehearing is strictly constitutional, his Grace 
believes that the publication of a remonstrance against a judgment of one 
of the highest Courts of Appeal is both unusual and inconvenient. Such 
& course might appear to imply that the members of the Court were either 
ignorant of the law, or that they had perverted its interpretation for an 
unrighteous party purpose. The most rev. prelate is at a loss to under- 
stand the request made to the Bishops that they should abstain from acting 
upon the decision, as the chief pastors of the Charch were of all men the 
very last who ought to set the example of refusing obedience to the highest 
tribunala, The Archbishop concludes by reminding the remonstrants that 
the whole practice of the EK iscopacy is averse to anything like tyrannical 
interference with individual liberty, and that the rubrics, as interpreted 
by the supreme court, form the lawfal rule of Divine service, to which the 
clergy are bound to yield a loyal obedience. 

A Yuan's Imports —The Board of Trade accounts represent the com- 
pated real value of the merchandise imported into the United Kingdom in 
the year 1870 as £303,296,082, the largest amount ever reported. The in- 
crease is in the imports from foreign countries, which amounted to 
£238,498,432; the imports from British possessions, £64,797,650, have been 
larger in several recent years. Our imports from the United States, 
fmounting to £49,804,929, reached the largest value as yet recorded, The 
Fame may be said of the imports from France, £37,608,043, The imports 
from the German empire declined to £15,401,946; from Indla, to #25,056,902; 
from China, to £9,624.557 ; from Egypt, to £14,116,820. The imports from 
Russia reached £20,560,043 ; from Holland, £14.415,910; from Belgium, 
£11,246,523—all three showing a large increase over the previous year. 

he year’s imports from Anstralia and New Zealand advanced to 
£14,075,291 ; from British North America, to £8,512,789. Sweden shows an 
advance to £6,497,967 ; and Norway, to £2,190,806; Peru, to £4,881,075, 
Brazil shows a decline to £6,131,031 ; Spain and the Canaries, to £6,498,175 ; 
sud Turkey, to £7,682,433, The general result is an increase over 1869 to 
the extent of £7,835,868, 

THE EASTER HOLIDAYS.—Some curious Good- Friday bequests were, as 
Usual, observed this year. At All-Hallows Church, under tbe will of one 
Peter Symonds, sixty of the younger echolars of Christ’s Horpital each 
received a new penny and a small packet of almonds and raisins. In the 
parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, the Curate, after preaching & sermon, 
laid about twenty sixpences upon a stone in the churchyard, and the coing 
Were duly gathered by a similar number of aged women who bad been 
felected to receive the gift. While in Roman Catholic and Ritualist 
Jhurehes on Good Friday crowds of worshippers gathered amid impressive 
and ornate services, many thronged to St. Paul’s, to Westminster Abbey, 
to the Chapels Royal, and to a long list of other places, whose pulpits were 
Cccupied by the popular preachers of the day. Vast numbers, as their 
custom is, wert to the Crystal Palace, Hampton Court, to Greenwich, and 
to the numerous other suburban places of pleasure easily accessible from 
ae metropolis. The lovers of wrestling were gratified by an exhibition of 

is exercise at the Agricultural Hall, while for the admirers of sacred 
fusic there was, in addition to. the concert at the Orystal Palace, a per 
ride aataey by the Christy Minstrels. The weather was bright and sunny, 

- 4 cold east wind somewhat interfered with the enjoyment of outdoor 
Papin ae Easter Monday was observed as a holiday, not only upon the 
5 ock Exchange but by ® great proportion of the population. Large 

umbers visited the various places of outdoor recreation and amurement, 


and mustered in considerable force at the theatres and music halls in the 
evening, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
Literature, 


a 
Critical Miscellanies, By Joun Montey. London: Chapman 
aud Hall, 

In spite of some disadvantages or difficulties Mr. John Morley 
has made good his footing in the forward ranks of English 
thought, and any grave expression of opinion coming from him 
can claim, and does actually receive, respectful attention, merely 
on account of the signature it bears. He has never been on the 
popular, or, let us say, on the facile, side in any current contest, 
and bowing in the house of Rimmon is not hisline. This, except 
with a comparatively narrow circle, is one disadvantage, to begin 
with. Another difficulty in his path has been a certain dry largo 
of style which is at first not inviting. A third is an occasional 
brusquerie, approaching contemptuousness, towards certain 
things which contradict the habitual assumptions of his mind, It 
is possible that Mr. Morley may not be aware how often this note 
of sudden roughness is to be caught in his writing ; for he is never 
unjust towards the absurdities of the past; he is a singu- 
larly fair controversialist; and he is always large in his allow- 


| ances. Mr. Morley, again, never flinches from fulland frank avowal 


| aVOW,. 


of convictions: some of those which he frankly discloses in this 
volume are not only distasteful to us in themselves, they belong 
to a school of thought whose methods and teaching we utterly dis- 
The greater weight, then, if any, should attach to our 
words when we say that this collection of essays is a valuable con- 


33 | tribution to that class of philosophical writing to which it belongs, 
Jozef Israels, ‘A Cottage Madonna” (57), a poor, barefooted | 


It is full of | 


is full of conscientiously gathered information and conscientiously 
offered suggestion, and (regard being had to its aim, scope, and 
the author's point of view) is even exhaustive in its treatment of 
some of the topics taken up. The entirely new paper on “Some 
Greek Conceptions of Social Growth ’’ we would gladly have seen 
extended toa volume of the size of this; but of Condorcet, Vauve- 
nargues, &c,, we have as much as we need; and as to matters in 


| which we differ from Mr. Morley, we can fill up the blanks or 


make the alterations for ourselves. It appears quite plain to us 
that no point of vantage properly moral can be acquired by any 


| **positive’’ process whatever; and when we read Mr, Morley’s very 


fine essay on “‘ Carlyle’ we allow for the difference of opinion, and 


| find the essayist inconsequent ; but we read on, and with thank- 


fulness, Again, when we turn to the paper on ‘‘ De Maistre,’ we 
fancy that a mere change of terms would make the reductio ad 


absurdum of De Maistre’s system of thought a reductio of the same | 


kind for Mr. Morley’s. But, as we know these are matters on 
which we should never come to an agreement with him, we do not 

rmit our dissent to interfere with our pleasure or our sense of 
indebtedness to an able man. 


The enemies of the fame and influence of Byron have little | 


reason to hug themselves on the attacks of a year or two ago, for 
they probably suggested to Mr. Morley his masterly essay on that 


poet in certain relations which have been too little considered. One | 
| occur, either empty or full of drift, as in the case of the bone 


question arises upon this paper. It is quite certain that Byron had 


neither Shelley's sense nor Shelley’s faith of the possibility of a | 


true intellectual justification of certain moral conceptions—so far 


Mr. Morley and we are agreed. But, after all, what was the root | 
of the inconsequence of Byron’s mind in this particular? In | 
“Julian and Maddalo’’ Byron is made to say that the other poet's | 

| discovered cavern at Stainton, Immense ridges of limestone exist 


be made ‘‘refutation-tight, as far as words go,’’ 
Was not this 
” or, in 


scheme ma 
but—— and here his mind goes off at a tangent. 
rather from an excess than from a lack of * positivity, 
other words, a lack of reasoning power proper 

For the translations from Condorcet and Plato in the appendix 
we are much obliged to Mr. Morley. It is, no doubt, annoying to 
find clever men discussing the mental equality of the sexes, as if 
that settled the suffrage question. But there is one more thing 
which is also annoying—namely, for a writer who has done 
nothing of the kind to be treated as if he had done so. We also 
find flaws in Condorcet’s arguments, If certain physical liabilities 
of women affect the question of their political status, it is no 
answer to say that the fact of a certain number of men being 
subject to periodical gout or ague does not prevent our giving 
them the suffrage. If we could certainly affirm of a detinable 
class of men that they were periodically, and fatally, liable to 
accidents which affected their political capacity, then the question 
of giving them the suffrage would decidedly be an open one. The 
passage from Plato conveys no information to well-read people ; 
but it was doing a service to present it in so handy and defined 
ashape, Personally,we have no doubt whatever that the differences 
between man and woman are aboriginal, fatal, and final, and 
that, though woman has a place in roA:tixi, and an equal place 
too, it must be totally different from that of man. Do the 
advocates of a contrary view give up for good and all the con- 
sideration of quality as an index of function? Some canary birds 
can go up a ladder and fire a cannon; but is a canary-bird 
intended to do either? Or shall we put a ton’s weight upon a 
silk thread as readily as upon a bar of iron? 


Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones. By Her Sister. With an 
Introduction by Florence Nightingale. London: Strahan and 
0. 


The “lady n ” for hospital and workhouse is now a personage 
well known to the world, and not less deservedly esteemed than 
known; and yet only a few brief years have passed since skilled 
and trained nurses, properly so called, were strangers alike in 
workhouse and hospital, especially in the workhouse, where they 
are still much too rare. The honour of pioneering this noble 
work belongs, as Miss Nightingale—herself the great pioneer of 
systematic (we might say scientific) training—tells us in her 
earnest-toned introduction, to Miss Agnes Elizabeth Jones, 
whose character and labours are here lovingly commemorated 
by her sister. Miss Jones, ‘‘a woman attractive and rich, 
young and witty,’ devoted herself to the task of intro- 
ducing and perfecting trained nursing in workhouse infir- 
maries; underwent @ long and thorough course of instruc- 
tion, in order that she might be thoroughly fitted for her 
work; encountered many obstacles and discouragements, but never 
faltered ; and finally succeeded in overcoming all opposition, and 
in bringing order out of confusion, method out of chaos. In the 
words of Miss Nightingale, ‘‘ In less than three years she had 
reduced one of the most disorderly hospital populations in the 
world to something like Christian discipline; she had led, so as to 
be of one mind and heart with her, upwards of fifty nurses and 
probationers; she had converted a vestry to the conviction of the 
economy as well as humanity of nursing pauper sick by trained 
nurses—the first instance of the kind in England; she had con- 
verted the Poor-Law Board to these views; she had disarmed all 
opposition, all sectarian zealotism, so that Roman Catholic and 
Unitarian, High Church and Low Church, all literally rose up 
and called her ‘blessed.’’’ A noble mission and a noble example 
this—the one well deserving of being carried out, the other worthy 
of allimitation. We hope these ‘‘ Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth 
Jones,’’ and the earnest appeal from Florence Nightingale that 
precedes them, will stimulate many women, pining for a vocation, 
to adopt that truest, best, most becoming of all feminine 
“ missions ’’—the mission of alleviating suffering, soothing pain, 
and lessening, by kindly offices, the inevitable horrors of a sick 
bed. Anda not ynprofitable occupation, even in a worldly point 
of view, is that of trained nurses, for it seems the remuneration to 
be obtained is liberal and the demands for the nurses’ services 
numerous, 


The Queen's Taxes: an Inquiry into the Amount, Incidence, and 
Economie Results of the Taxation of the United Kingdom, Direct 
and Indirect. By Joun Nonix. London: Longmans and Co, 

Mr. Goschen’s speech on introducing his Local Taxation Bill and 

the admirable report on taxation generally which he lately drew 

up, have directed an unusual amount of interest to fiscal ques- 
tions, which is likely to increase rather than diminish. Whatever 
tends to throw light upon the exceedingly intricate system of 
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taxation—or, rather, want of system—that obtains in this realm 
must be of value; and few men are so able to shed light on 
a very perplexing matter as Mr. John Noble, who has devoted 
much patient research and a great deal of careful study to the 
subject. His present work, then, is both valuable in itself and 
exceedingly pat in the time of its publication. After giving a de- 
finition of taxation and explaining the objects aimed at in recent 
fiscal legislation, Mr. Nobie presents us with a concise summary 
of facts, compiled from the various reports issued by the Come 
missioners of Customs and of Inland Revenue and other authentio 
sources, He also deals with the question of the incidence of each 
tax and its economic results. In the chapter headed ‘Cost of 
Collection of Taxes,’’ several calculations are given showing the 
indirect cost of taxation beyond the amount collected by the State. 

The arguments for and against each tax levied are fully stated, 

and the history of every branch of our fiscal system is traced from 

the commencement. A chapter is devoted to the comparative 
pressure of taxation upon real property, personal property, trade, 

and consumption of taxed commodities. Mr. Noble shows a com- 

plete mastery both of the details and principles of his subject, and 
his volume is an excellent handbook of taxation, and will repay the 

study of fiscal reformers and be of value to all who desire accurate 

information on the questions discussed in it. 

Another work by the same author, ‘‘ Our Imports and Exports, 
with some Remarks on the Balance of Trade’’ (also published by 
Messrs. Longman), was noticed in these columns some time ago, 
in connection with the foolish ‘‘ Reciprocity ’’ movement; but it 
is worth while to again call attention to it, so that the student of 
taxation, trade, and financial economics may know where to find 
the whole theme indicated by these works placed clearly before 
him. This last-named work embraces a complete analysis of the 
returns issued by the Board of ‘Trade for the year 1868 compared 
with those of 1840, 1845, and other years. It shows the value, 
and, as far as possible, the quantities, of all our imports and ex~ 
ports, distinguishing them under the heads of Food, Raw Mate. 
rials, and Manufactures, Two chapters are devoted to the Balanco 
of Trade, in which the theory advocated by Adam Smith and re- 
cognised by subsequent political economists, is supported by 
figures. Mr. Noble shows here, asin his work on the ‘ Queen’s 
Taxes,’’ full knowledge of his subject and capacity of intelligently 
handling it; and we cordially recommend the book, which con- 
clusively vindicates by its results the free-trade policy of which 
Mr, Cobden and Mr. Bright were the champions, and of which 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone were the legislators, 


A NEW CAVERN. 

A LARGE cavern has been discovered in the mountain limestone 
formation at Stainton, near Ulverston, in the Furness district of 
North Lancashire. The valuable hematite iron found so abyn. 
dantly in this district is deposited in ‘‘sops’’ or ‘* pockets’? in 
the mountain limestone; but occasionally openings in the rock 


caves of Kirkhead and Capeshead, the latter on the Holkar Hall 
estate of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, explored by a local 
committee of the Anthropological Society. With the exception 
of the last-mentioned caverns and a few fissures in the rocks, 1 
opening of any importance has been found until the recently- 


at this place; and since the opening of a branch of the Furness line of 
railway hund) eds of tons of the rock have been carried away weekly 
to the neighbouring smelting-furnaces of the Barrow Hematite 
Iron and Steel Company, asa flux. Escarpment after escarpment 
has been cleared away, and in an immense cutting in the rock, 
where the railway terminates, about half way up the face of 
perpendicular cliff 100 ft. high, is the entrance to the cavern, Ity 
discovery has caused much interest and some little excitement jp 
the neighbourhood. For a distance of about forty yards the 
visitor is able to walk in a stogping position, after which he must 
crawl through a mud-lined passage eight or ten yards in length, 
when the cavern widens suddenly, and continues along a chamber 
16 ft, high and 15ft. wide. Another narrow passage to creep 
or drag himself through, and another chamber with a floor 
entirely covered with waved and fretted white crystallised 
carbonate of lime; then a descent of d5ft. or 6ft., and 
the principal chamber is entered, being about 130 yards 
from the entrance. Several ‘cross roads’? have been found 
branching out from the main way, some ending abruptly at thirty 
to forty yards, others terminating in small chambers, containin, 
nothing of much interest. The principal chamber is a lqng 
gullery, 5 ft. wide and about 7 ft. high, its roof arched. It takes 
# north-eastern direction for nearly 80 yards, when it turns sude 
denly to the north-west, preserving its Gothic-grched roof and 
regularity of height and width all the time. Water-washed 
boulders of the upper Ireleth slate were found upon the clayey 
floor, At this point the roof rises from 6 ft, to more than 30 ft., 
and a dangerous shelving at the feet attracts the visitor's atten- 
tion toa chasm yawning beneath him. Mr. J. Bolton, of Ulverston, 
a geologist, was able toexamine this extraordinary abyss with the 
aid of lights and the help of a mining captain named Henry 
Kendall. It proved to be shaped like an hour-glass. The party 
consisted of six. Myr. Bolton and Mr. Swainson, geologists, re- 
mained on the brink; the other four, comprising Kendall, Mr. 
Hamer (mining clerk), and two intrepid little miners named 
M‘Intyre and Myers, descended the shelving sides of the 
pit until they reached the constricted portion, or neck, whe 
Kendall and M‘Intyre prepared to enter the lower Part a: 
the chasm. This was accomplished by ropes secured by 
Hamer and Myers. After an absence of forty minutes, 
during which time those aboye were in q state of agonising 
suspense, the explorers returned, lighting the gloomy-looking 
opening in a strange fashion by the lights they carried, their 
voices becoming more audible as they approached the neck of the 
pit. They had found a chamber opening out of the lower cone of 
this strange pit, 70ft. long and 36 ft. in breadth, but they could 
not determine the height. They ascertained, however, that at 
the extremity of this chamber there was a hole, into which they 
dropped stones, a plash following as if thick, muddy water 
existed. The whole length from the entrance to the mouth of the 
cavern was 235 yards. The above-mentioned exploring party was 
four hours in the cavern; they found the air bright and pure, 
and it took them forty minutes to regain the open air from the 
edge of the pit. The cliff in which this cave is situated is 300 ft. 
above the sea level. Many visitors have been attracted to the 
place, but few have ventured to the end. Doubtless in the course 
of the summer many scientific men, interested in geology and 
mining, will visit this remarkable cavern, as the great problem of 
the deposition of the valuable hematite iron ore in similar 
chambers and galleries and basins has yet to be solved, and 
mining engineers may perhaps get an idea or two by carefully 
examining these peculiar openings in the mountain limestone, 
which do not occur so frequently as to afford them many 
opportunities, 

A DISTINGUISHED NON-COMMISSIONED OPFICER.—A $26 annuity per- 
taining to the 4th Dragoon Guards haying lately become vacant, his Royal 
Highnees the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief has been pleased to 
bestow it upon Troop Sergeant-Major St. Aubert, late of that regiment, 
Serjeant-Major St. Aubert hsd been recommended by his commanding 
officer in the strongest terms for this reward, a copy of the letter, which 
has been shown to us by a former officer of his, describing him as a * most 
distinguished non-commissioned officer in every way.” Serjeant-Major St, 
Aubert, who is a Kentish man, has seen much hard service. He en 
the 16th Lancers at eighteen, and was present with that regiment at the 
battle of Maharajpore, for which he received the bronze star; at Aliwall and 
Sobraon, medal and clasp. When the 16th returned home, he volunteered 
into another fighting corps, the 3rd Light Dragoons, and was with them at 
the action of Ramnuggur, the passage of the Chenaub, the action at 
Sadoolapore, and the battles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat: medal for 
Punjaub, and clasps. He again volunteered for service, this time to the 
4th Dragoon Guards, and was with that regiment at the battle of Belacla 
at Inkerman, and during the siege and capture of Sebastopol; medal an 
clasps.— United Service Gazette, 
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THE GERMAN STORES AT PONTOISE. 
Ponro1s8, ® principal town in the department of the 
Seine and Oise, containing 6000 inhabitants, was, during 
the siege of Paris, the storehouse for the 4th German 


the troops in the field, everything going on in that most 
By seg authority, the necessities for one day for a single 
i el corps are described as follow :—1800 loaves of 3 lb. 
cach; 120 ewt. of rice or groats ; 70 oxen, or 120 cwt. of 
bacon; 18 cwt. of salt; 30 cwt. of coffee; 1250 cwt. of 
clover ; 300 cwt. of hay; 3500 quarts of spirits ; every ten 
days likewise 60 cwt. of tobacco, 1,100,000 ordinary cigars, 
and 60,000 finer quality for the officers’ use, These figures 
serve to give some slight idea of the work carried on in the 
stores at Pontoise. There was here a fine bridge spanning 
tho river, but it was blown up by the French at one end— 
that nearest to Paris—on the approach of the Germans, 
This, however, did not materially incommode the in- 
yaders, as other means of crossing the river were devised, 
where these were found to be necessary. 


TO COUNT VON MOLTKE AND 
PRESENTS THE CROWN PRINCE. 

Tue Germans in America are elated at the news of the 
conclusion of the war. In New York there has been a great 
marching past, and all sorts of festivities, with the inevitable 
peer-drinking attendant thereon, In Philadelphia the 
demonstration has taken a definite patriotic shape, and 

resents have been sent to the Crown Prince and to Count 
yon Moltke. To the one a sword of victory, to the other 
a trophy of success, They are both represented in our 
Engravings. The trophy is of gold and silver. The top 
is formed by a golden eagle bearing a scroll and legend in 
its talons, which rest upon the intersection of two spears ; 
below it are crossed rifles, swords, &c., and the base is 
composed of cannon, terminating in scrollwork. The 
shield itself is edged with oak and laurel, and is engraved 
with emblematic devices. The sword is a splendidly- 
finished sabre, with a finely-mounted scabbard. The 
whole gift cost about 2000 dollars. 


THE REVOLUTION IN PARIS. 
THE MASSACRE IN THE RUE DE LA PAIX AND PLACE 
VENDOME, 
Ovr readers are already aware that on the 22nd ult., 
before the Communists had succeeded in gaining com- 
plete mastery over Paris, a demonstration was made 
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before the New Opera House in favour of order and 
against the insurrection. The assembly was unarmed. 
Some National Guards came into it with their guns. 
The crowd ordered them away. Then the armed Guards 
tried to hide their weapons. Still this was not allowed. 
They were told that they were interfering with the plan 
of the demonstration—that arms were of no use unless 
they could be properly organised—and that the demon- 
stration was intended to be a peaceful one. Upon this 
great unarmed mass of People, who surged to and fro 
from the Opera to the Place Vendéme by the Rue de la 
Paix with much purposeless shouting, the National 
Guards, who had possession of the Place Vendéme, 
and were irritated by the reproaches of the multitude, 
fired—fired again and again. Some twenty P a age wore 
killed, about double that number were wounded. A cor- 
respondent thus describes what he witnessed as the crowd 
had dispersed :—‘ At No. 14, in the Rue de la Paix, I 
found lying on the pavement an old man with long white 
hair, and decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
He was quite dead, and lying in a pool of blood. A 
ball had struck him in the back. A few steps further on, 
upon the  adyaron on the left-hand side, was a second 
corpse, For some distance the ground was strewn with 
kepis and hats of every description. Again in the Rue 
de la Paix, and facing the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, 
were four more dead men, lying in pools of their own 
blood, not far from where two cannon were stationed, 
and in the Rue Neuve des Petit Champs two more 
corpses were lying stretched. I saw another carried 
by on a@ stretcher by National Guards; and I am told 
that several other persons, dead or wounded, had been 
removed by their friends.’’ 


THE NEW BOMBARDMENT. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing on Monday, 
gives the following picture of Paris on Sunday last :— 

‘*Easter Sunday bore a strange aspect in Paris. The 
Boulevards were crowded as of yore, but this time by 
excited knots of political disputants instead of by venders 
of suere d’orge and children’s toys. Churches were de- 
serted ; many, indeed, being closed ‘by command,’ and 
during the greater portion of the day there was a steady 
flow of pleasure-seekers in the direction of the Champs 
Klysées. Carriages endeavoured to pass, but were for 
the most part forced to take another route by the press 
in the central road; and the space in front of the Palais 
d'Industrie was occupied in force by troops destined to 
take part in the funera ceremony at Pére la Chaise in 
honour of the Guards who fell at Neuilly. Five or six 
battalions were there in waiting, each man decorously pro- 
vided with a band of crape for his arm and a bunch of 
immortelles for his button-hole, while at the top of the 
long road shells were bursting at the rate of three or four 
a minute, chipping _ from the Arch of Triumph and 
spreading death and devastation all around. A heavy 


SWORD SENT FROM PHILADELPHIA TO THE CROWN IRINCE OF PRUSSIA. 


fusillade was audible from the side of Colombes and Asnitres; and, | forced to fly some four days ago. _ Everything seemed tran- | was a desperate one. The side streets preseut a heart-rending 


supposing Neuilly to be in consequence tolerably quict, 1 resolved | quil, and so I tied on my brassard and put a bold face on - 


0 attempt a visit as far as I could penetrate through the Bois de | the matter, determined to plead hospital business should h orsn n ; f 
nace My ambulance uniform roma to pass ne through the | I find myself ina dilemma. Neuilly is, without metaphor, a city Versaillais and Federals, littered the doorsteps and lay 2 _ 8 
Dauphine gate; and, mindful of the rumour that the Bois was of the dead, As far as the principal avenue is concerned, there is | upon the staircases ; while long thin lines gas fee'y co : = 
occupied by the Versailles party, I skirted along its edge, keep- | nothing remarkable to be seen. _Brown-red spots upon the pave- | progress of some victims, wounded unto death, w . nad —_ 

ing as much as possible in the dyke which bounds it, until I ment mark the passage of death, while holes ploughed in the | jnto —— or beneath the shadow of a ace, and lay 


reached the spot from which the ambulance waggons were ground and trees torn up and ‘scattered show that the struggle 


THE REVOLUTION IN PARIS: 
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ctacle, and give us a foretaste of what we are to expect should 
Versailles army force an entrance into Paris. Piles of bodies, 


, With calm, white faces, fixed in ghastly relief in the 
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ight that penetrated down thechimney. In some instances there 
Beh eideotiy been a severe contest, hand to hand. Men | in 
twos and threes, one upon another; and I felt like a ghou i y 
some tale of horror, the only living creature among 80 Many dead. 
The distant fusillade and crash of shells served but to increase the 
stillness and impress me with the general hush. 1 was astonished 
to remark that several women had fallen, in one instance pierced 
by many balls. All of them were in the cantiniére uniform, some 
with a gaily-painted little cask strapped round the waist, — 
with pistols undischarged still in their belts. There was one ying 
alone, within a courtyard—a handsome young woman, with blac 

hair braided about her temples, a smile upon her lips, and the 
fragment of a sabre in her hand. She belonged to the 
sixty-eighth battalion, and had been struck down by 
the explosion of a shell, Further on, half — buried 
under a heavy door which had fallen from its hinges, were 
two men, one a sailor and the other @ soldier of the Line, killed 
by fragments of the same projectile, and half across the door and 
over the courtyard stones were trails of some long creeper, just 
bursting into leaf. Many houses are unroofed and open to the 
sky, while shattered blocks of stone and heaps of bricks and slate 
render some of the narrow lanes almost impassable. I find upon 
inquiry that a very large proportion of the victims of the last 
few days are women, counting together those who have been 
killed by accident and those who have perished sword in hand, 
One lady, indeed, bids fair to rival Theroigne de Mericourt— 
*Citoyenne Eudes,’ as she is called, wite of the General of the 
same name, who now commands at Issy, and who isa member of 
the Commune. It is said that she has been under fire several 
times and has picked off her men with soldierly sangfroid. I 
wandered fro:n street to street and about the charming villas that 
nestle among trees along the Neuilly road, and a melancholy 
sight they are. Everywhere are choice shrubs lying prone upon 
the ground, and fragments of china vases and splinters of green 
shutters—statues without heads, fountain-tazzas overturned, bal- 
conies torn down, and verandahs bent and broken. In those cases 
where doors remain intact the windows are all shattered, and 
rooms and garden-walks are strewn with broken glass. Fortu- 
nately, almost all furniture has been removed, and even in such 
houses as still boast of curtains and household stuff but little 
appears to have been taken by the plunderer. 

** Meanwhile, I became aware that the battle on my left was 
increasing in intensity. The long Avenue of Neuilly became per- 
force a kind of neutral ground, being swept by both parties, from 
the ramparts as well as from the batteries of Courbevoie. A 
division was therefore made of the Versailles corps-d'armée, one por- 
tion retiring upon the Bois de Boulogne and the racing-ground of 
Longchamps, the other occupying Sublonville. These two divisions 
poured a joint fire on the Porte Maillot, aided in their efforts by 
shells and doites d mitraille from Mont Valérien. ‘The trees that 
still remain in the Bois appeared on fire, half enveloped as they 
were in a dense white smoke. A violent fusillade continued, 
lasting until sunset, while shells were incessantly hurled on Maillot, 
the Ternes, and the Arch of Triumph. Five projectiles fell within 
the American ambulance, which is empty and left to its fate; 
twenty more exploded at the top of the Champs gd within 
half an hour. Poot passengers fled scared, or shrunk under the 
shadows of the houses; and the National Guards remained hidden 
behind corners, shaking their fists and vowing vengeance on the 
canaille. ‘ We have had enough of this,’ they said. * We have been 
too long-suffering with these brutes. Out with the feu Greégeois, 
the picrate de potasse, and the dynamite! We will sweep them 
from the face of the earth!’ And they waved their arms and 
uttered imprecations, and then resumed their pipes and retired still 
further under shelter, quite satisfied with their own conduct. 

“About dusk I crept back into the town, and made for the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, where lives a friend of mine, hard 
by the Porte Maillot, Shells were bursting in all directions, and 
I was obliged to choose my time, rush from behind a sheltering 
wall, and dive into my friend’s porte cochére. 1 found his wife 
and himself at dinner, and was invited to join in the meal. 
Amid the general thunder and crash it was no wonder that she 
was nervous; and [ must say that, of all dinners, this one was the 
strangest at which I have ever assisted. The maid-servant brought 
in dishes with a rush, in order to avoid a portion of the pas- 
sage which she considered exposed, poured out the wine with 
a shaking hand, clinking as she did so the bottle against the glass; 
while her mistress, at every reverberation which seemed nearer 
than the rest, retired under the table with a smothered shriek, 
dragging the cloth with her, to reappear shortly, with mute 
appeals for forbearance from her husband, who was stoically 
sitting opposite, calmly dissecting a chicken’s leg. The house 
was certainly in direct line of fire, and seemed to shiver whenever 
a shell burst in the road below. Every now and then a window 
broke with the shock, increasing my hostess’s apprehensions; and 
all at once, as dessert was being placed upon the table, there came 
a loud report, and the adjoining drawing-room was filled with 
smoke. My friend and I hurried out, imagining that a bomb had 
entered the apartment, but we found that a shell had exploded on 
the balcony, carrying away a portion of stonework and bending 
the iron railings like so much wire; and presently there came 
another, which took off some slates and hurled a stack of chimneys 
into the road. A great many wounded were picked up in the 
course of the day in the large thoroughfares about the Arch of 
Triumph, and taken to the Palais de l' Industrie, which has again 
become an hospital. Of the wounded lying there, 250 cases are 
considered hopeless, It is calculated by a correspondent of the 
Siécle that a greater number of innocent persons have perished 
within the last few days from wounds of shot or shell than during 
the entire period of the Prussian bombardment.”’ 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMISSION,—It is reported that the basis of 
eettiement of the questions in dispute adopted by the Joint High Com- 
mission is to grant to Americans the privilege of fishing in parte of the 
Canadian waters from which they are now excluded, and of landing aud 
drying fish, cleaning nets, &c., on Canadian territory. For this the United 
States pays Canada a certain eum of money. General principles are 
adopted defining international neutrality, by which the Alabama claims 
are hereafter to be adjusted. Another Commission is hereafter to be 
appointed for adjusting the Alabama claims on these principles. Our ad- 
vices go to show that in America the disposal of the fisheries difficulty haa 
excited much more interest than the settlement of the Alabama question. 

GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION.—Special effort is being made 
to have the choir completed in time for the triennial musical festival, to 
be held in September next. Much of the basement bas been prepared for 
the new tile flooring, and Mr. Godwin is now making the tiles. The 
pattern selected is that of some of the ancient tiles found in the 
cathedral. The decorations of the vaulting were completed, some time 
ago, by Messre, Clayton and Bell; the canopies and the stalls are being 
restored by Farmer and Brindley, of London; and the fine clerestory 
windows on the north side have been filled with beautiful stained glass, 
while the west window has been chiefly restored with fragments of ancient 
x)sss found in the chapels of the crypt and elsewhere, and which have been 
artistically uaited. Two other works of great interest have been finished— 
toe restoration and decoration of the Chapel of St. Philip, as a memorial 
to Sir C. W. Codrington, for many years member for the eastern 
division of the county; and the restoration, at the cot of the 
Karl of Ellenborough, of the chapel in the north transept. The work in 
the Oret ia Norman in character, and is founded on fragments in Ely and 
Durhem Cathedrals ; and the chief decoration consists of three medallions, 
In the panels beneath the reredos in Lord Ellenborough’s Chapel are three 
brasses bearing there inscriptions :—“ A.D. 1870, The Very Rev, Dr. Henry 
Law, being Dean of this Cathedral, the restoration of this Chapel of St, 
Paul was completed by Edward Law, Earl of Ellenborongh, Inte Governor- 
General of India.” “In memory of Catherine Octavia, daughter of 
Robert Stewart, firet Marquis of Londonderry, wife of Kiward Law. 
Earl of Ellenborough.” “In memory of Edmund Law, Bishop 
of Carlisle, and of his ‘ons, John, Bishop of Elphin; Edw 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Chief Justice of England; and George Henry, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells.” In one of the panels this inscription 12 
added:— Heu quantum minus est cum reliquis versari vam tui 
meminisse?” It is understood that the great window of the north 
transept will be filled with painted glaes, at the cost of Sir M. Hicka-Beach. 

M a ———- of ng leery a Beach, and that the subject will 
pro! y ie life of St. Paul, as that of the creat owt 
transept is the life of St. Peter : reer Ses hoe 


music. 

Mapame Paving Lucca made her reappearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera on Saturday last, and selected Marguerite as the 
character in which to do so. Of course the affair was a success, 
because Gounod’s work is always welcome, no matter who may 
interpret it; and because Madame Lucca’s impersonation of the 
unhappy heroine is one adapted to make an effect with cd 
majority, who are not disposed to trouble about reconciling t e 
real with the ideal. Madame Lucca’s Marguerite is, nnquestion- 
ably, one of power, and there are features in it attributable to an 
impulse close akin to genius; but it cannot be _brought into har- 
mony with the poet’s creation, and therefore is, in an important 
sense, @ failure. Few, however, think of this when noting with 
what consistency and strength Madame Lucca develops her own 
idea of the part. The prima donna was well supporte by Mdlle. 
Scalchi (Siebel), Signor Mongini (Faust), M. Faure (Mephis- 
topheles), and Signor Cotogni (Valentine) ; concerning whom it 
is only necessary to say that Signor Mongini’s voice was not in 
the best order, and that M. Faure added another to his many 
triumphs in the réle of the arch fiend. The band, chorus, and 
mise-en-scéne were up to the usual mark. 

“Don Giovanni"’ was the bill of fare for Easter Monday; and 
that so few were attracted by it must be set down to the holidays, 
which act upon opera houses inversely to the general rule, by 
taking ‘society’? out of town. There is little to say about a 


performance so familiar, and that little concerns itself mainly with | 


the Donna Anna of the evening—Madame Rose Csillag, an old 
favourite of the London public, who has now reappeared after a 
long absence. Madame Csillag would have been better advised 
had she left undisturbed the impression of her former doings; 
for, though the artist is as manifest as ever, the voice has well- 
nigh departed. Hence the absolute indifference with which the 
audience regarded one who in her prime commanded no ordinary 
homage; and hence another addition to the long list of those who 
have assisted to destroy their own reputation by not recognising 
the period when retirement becomes politic. Madame Carvalho 
was to have played Donna Elvira, but indisposition led to the 
appearance of Madame Vanzini, who did her best with a character 
in which her best does not go very far. Mdlle. Sessi was a failure 
as Zerlina ; but M. Faure made some amends for deficiencies by 
the excellence of his Don Giovanni, a part in which the accom- 

lished French baritone appears to special advantage. Signor 
Bettini was Don Ottavio; Signor Tagliafico played Masetto ; and 
Signor Ciampi exhibited much of what he mistakes for humour in 
the réle of Leporello. . 

Madame Lucca made her second appearance on Tuesday night, 
as Leonora in Donizetti's ‘‘La Favorita,’’ and made a more 
legitimate effect than in ‘Faust,’’ by means of an imper- 
sonation nobody could accuse of untruthfulness. The music 
was delivered throughout in a style far from perfect ; 
but we have long ceased to look for artistic singing at 
the hands of Madame Lucca, and are satisfied to admire 
the way in which she embodies the character undertaken—a way 
due, not so much to study as to impulse, rarely wrong, often 
working out highly poetic and beautiful results, So it was on the 
occasion under notice; for nothing could well be better than 
Madame Lucca’s performance in the closing scenes of ‘ La 
Favorita,’’ more especially those of the last act. Anguish, despair, 
affection—all were shown most powerfully, yet without the 
slightest exaggeration; and the verdict of the audience ratified 
an unquestionable success, Signor Mongini essayed the part of 
Fernando, and had to fight against recollections of Signor 
Mario, which boded ill for the result. The loud-voiced 
tenor might have done better by taking a little more thought. 
He missed frequent chances of effect; was often weak when he 
meant to be strong; and, very injudiciously, ornamented music 
which needs only to be let alone. He made no great success, 
therefore; nor did Signor Cotogni shine very brilliantly as King 
Alphonso. The monk Baldassare was well-played by Signor 
Bagagiolo; and the beautiful mise-en-scéne of the last act, com- 
bined with its music, brought the opera to an effective end. 

Her Majesty’s Opera opens this evening at Drury Lane Theatre, 
with the well-worn “ Lucrezia Borgia,’’ in which Mdlle. Titiens 
willappear, Sir Michael Costa will conduct the performance. 

In Easter week concert-givers usually take a holiday, and the 
little there is to say here about platform music has exclusive re 
ference to doings at the Royal Albert Hall, which has now fairly 
entered upon a career of service to the ‘‘ Arts and Sciences.” The 
first of six concerts was given, on Wednesday, under the auspices 
of the Society of Arts, with a view to help in founding a national 
training school for music. Naturally, a great success was expected, 
owing to the attraction of a building concerning which so much has 
been said and for the good fortune of which so many exalted 
persons are anxious, Nevertheless, the huge hall was little 
more than half full, and its emptiness at the beginning of the 
concert was a sight to see. The inference is obvious. If the 
Albert Hall, while yet a novelty, cannot attract a crowd, how will 
it fare when the novelty has worn away? Minds less sanguine than 
those which direct at South Kensington might have foreseen the 
difficulty, and discovered that Londoners, with somany amusements 
close at home, are not likely to go far west to spend their money 
and their evenings. The concert itself, though good, was not one 
of very special attraction, A fine orchestra, one hundred strong, 
conducted by Sir Michael Costa, played some selections, includ- 
ing the overture to ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ;’’ Madame Arabella Goddard 
gave a magnificent performance of Beethoven's concerto in E flat, 
and M.Sainton executed, in first-rate style, the well-known adagio 
from Spohr’s ninth violin concerto. Madame Sherrington sang 
two vocal pieces; and Mr. Cummings won the only encore of the 
evening by his rendering of David's ‘‘O ma maitresse.’”’ At no 
time were the audience enthusiastic, and they were least demon- 
strative over the best music—a fact which says little for the art- 
culture of the ‘“‘upper ten.’’ The echo of the hall remains as 
lively as ever; and not all Colonel Scott’s contrivances seem able 
to subdue it. 

‘Elijah ’’ was to be given last night in the same building, by 
the forces of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 


MEMBERS OF THE PARIS COMMUNAL GOVERNMENT.—The Gaulois 
gives the following account of the Government sitting in Paris :—“ Ber+ 
geret, their general, is » journeyman printer; Varlin is a bookbinder 
who meddled in some remarkable way with the funds of the benefit society 
of his corporation, which were in his charge, This matter led to his dis- 
appearance, but he turned up on the proclamation of the Commune, when 
his antecedents naturally led to his becoming one of the commission of the 
finances, Grelier, & decent sort of fellow enough, whom they have made 
Minieter of the Interior, and who believes honestly in everything that 
happens, is the master of a bathing and washing establishment in the 
Boulevard de Ja Villette, No. 80. A master of baths among those gentry 
surprises us; how could they have known him? Dr. Goupil, of the Com- 
mission of Instruction, is the maniac doctor who explains all diseases by 
on examination into the state of the bladder, and has started journal 
rejoicing in the name of the ‘ HN agpe a He is now one of the lights of 
the Commune, which so readily mistakes bladders for lanterns, Jules 
Vallés, aleo in the Commission of Instruction, is yet better known; he 
does not owe his appointment, of course, to his having been editor of the 
journsl La Rue. No; he owes the honour to his having been formerly a 
master—namely, usher of the seventh clasa, in the Lycée of Caen, Jean 
Laroc: ue, who is military commander, bedizened with the lace of the Hétel 
de Ville, is a former assistant clerk in the Ministry of Commerce, which he 
entered on leaving school. He is a pedant and phil her who has often 
contributed to journals and periodicals, and who wrote uring the strike at 
Creuzot articles which greatly pleased Citizen Assi. Billioray isthe best known 
of all, and, it may be eaid, the most heard, He is the man with the burdy- 

urdy, celebrated for his black beard, his pointed hat, and his harmonies.” 

. Bergeret has since been dismissed from his post and placed under arrest. 
The cause of Bergeret’s arrest is said to be that he ave orders in opposition 
to those from the War Office. A request for an interview from Cluseret 
was the result. A stormy scene between the rival Generals ensued, 
Bergeret declared in the most violent terms that he would not obey a man 
who had fought in America on behalf of the cause of slavery, in opposition 
to that of liberty—a man who had given up his French citizenship by 
becoming the naturalised subject of another country, Cluseret imme- 
diately ‘seucd au ordor for Bergoret’s arrest, = 


Tue EArt or Mittrown.—The death, on Saturday last is 

announced of Joseph Henry Leeson, fifth Earl of Milltows” at 
Russborough House, in the county of Wicklow, after a short 
illness. The deceased Earl was eldest son of Joseph, fourth Ear] 
by his wife, Barbara, daughter of the late Sir Joshua C, Meredith’ 
Bart., and widow of the last Lord Castlecoote, and was born i; 
May, 1829. He entered the Army, as Ensign in the 68th Foot 
in 1848, but retired in 1851. For some time the deceased Kar 
was extra Aide-de-Camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
Captain in the Royal Dublin Militia. He succeeded to the family 
honours in 1866. The late Earl, who was unmarried, is succeeded 
in the earldom by his brother, the Hon. Edward Leeson, born 
Oct. 9, 1835. 

Captain THE Hon. W. Ocitvy.—About nine o’clock on Sun. 
day night the Hon. Captain William Ogilvy went to bed in hig 
usual health, and without the slightest indications of dissolution 
or physical decay. He died about three o’clock on Monday morn. 
ing. ‘The deceased was brother to the late Earl of Airlie, ang 
uncle of the present head of the Airliefamily. In his time he had 
seen much and done good service to his country. In his youth he 
entered seafaring life as a midshipman in the Royal Navy; but an 
aversion to this profession caused him to give it up, and he entered 
the Army as Ensign, and in that capacity battled his way through 
the Peninsular War, and was present at nearly all the important en. 

agements, such as Vittoria, St. Sebastian, Salamanca, Toulouse, 

adajos, &c. He held the Peninsular medal and seven clasps, 
At the battle of Waterloo he was with the 62nd Regiment 
of Foot, and so terrible was the French attack on the 
quarter in which the company of that regiment to which he 
belonged was stationed that scarcely a man escaped being killed 
and wounded, For his heroic daring he was promoted to the rank 
of Captain, After the peace he lived in comparative seclusion 
till the year 1832, when he was elected member of Parliament for 
the eastern district of burghs—St. Andrews, Forfar, Montrose, 
&ec, Though elected in the Conservative interest, he voted, accord- 
ing to his pledge, in favour of the Reform Bill of that year. Since 
then Captain Ogilvy has lived in retirement. About twenty years 
ago he built the mansion at Loyal, Alyth, where he made himself 
much endeared to everyone by his various acts of generosity and 
kindness. He was in his seventy-eighth year.—@lasgow Herald, 
Mr. J. B. Cuarrerton.—The death is announced of Mr. John 
Balsir Chatterton, the well-known harpist to the Queen and Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Academy of Music, which took place, after a 
hi short illness, at about two o’clock on the morning of Sunday 
ast. 


A NEW AIR-SHIP, OR “ AERONAVE.” 
Mr. Brannon, civil engineer, of Bouverie-street, who proposed 
the relief of Paris during the siege by means of his invention, the 
air-ship, has laid before us statements <n his efforts to 
effect that object, together with the working drawings of tho 
Aeronave; and, without pronouncing any opinion as to the correct- 
ners of his data or the practicability of his scheme, we proceed to 


lay the substance of his explanation before our readers. 

From the time that Metz was invested up till the signature of 
the armistice of Paris, he incessantly urged on the French Govern- 
ment the adoption of the necessary measures for the relief of the 
invested places, but the only results of his letters and personal 
applications appeared to be that the information he furnished 
passed into the hands of persons connected with the official depart- 
ments, as in several instances, a few days after his most carnest 
appeals, it was publicly announced that some French savant had 
discovered his discovery, expressed exactly in Mr. Brannon's 
terms, or that some French engineer was going to construct an 
aerostat of the same powers and in the same number of days 
which the real inventor had previously mentioned in his offers to 
the Government! At the same time, not one of those gentlemen 
ever made good his plagiaristic statement. : 

On inspecting his drawings for the construction of these air-ships, 
or aeronaves, as he considers propellable and guidable balloons or 
aerostats should be termed, we find his project is totally different 
from the strange and impracticable propositions which, ever since 
the first invention of the balloon by the Montgolfiers of Annonay, 
have constituted the bulk of the flying machines, aerial machiues, 
steering balloons, and so forth. The course adopted by him has 
been to cast ruthlessly away every suggestion and echeme that does 
not form part of the simple, straightforward, and absolutely 
practical and effective application of the data, means, and powers 
furnished by aerostatic and aero-dynamic science, and pluin 
mechanical construction. The result of his labours has thus been, 
not merely to invent a contrivance or machine, but, by sys- 
tematising the principles on which aero-navigation has to be 
carried on, and the modes of applying the materials for aerial 
ce ppeeerce a to place the whole art at once on a manufacturing 
and commercial basis, and to furnish the means for con- 
structing, according to definite plans and proper specifications, 
with predicated liable and certain capacities, aerial vessels of any 
size and exactly suitable to the particular requirements of com- 
merce, pleasure, postal traffic, or of war. 

To show that as a system it is thus really complete, it will be 
only necessary to observe that these vessels admit of being inflated 

with gas or hot air, and, with either, buoyant wholly or in part, 
and that in doing so the most absolute safety of the whole struc‘ure 
has been secured and the present dangers of balloons entirely 
obviated. The most ample provision has been made for the 
facile management and perfect control of the aeronave by the 
navigator, so that it shall not only be propelled at any required 
speed, either forward or reversed, but that it shall be made to 
ascend and descend, as may be required, either rapidly or slowly, 
and for a few feet or miles, and to come to a landing-stage with 
the same facility as a steam-boat or railway train. The steering 
apparatus is so perfect and powerful that the vessel may be made 
to revolve on its own centre with considerable rapidity. 

Mr. Brannon submitted to us a lengthened tabular statement of 
the time-distances in which voyages by aeronaves on his principle 
can be performed, from London to the principal cities and tourists’ 
resorts in Europe. He, showed by reference to the incontestable 
facts already known as to the great wind currents, and to the speed 
attained in numerous instances by unmanageable balloons of the 
present type, that these figures were given upon careful calculation 
and comparison with ascertained facts, and that he is confident 
they give only minimal powers of aeronavic locomotion. We 
have selected below a very few of these time-distances to sites 
most familiar to travelled ears, and which, if Mr. Brannon can 
make good his promises, justify the hope that all the miseries of 
sea hee por = and the labours of mountain travelling may be dis- 
pensed with, and all the beneficial influences of sea and mountain 
air and the grandeur of Alpine scenery be thrown open to the 
most delicate invalids and timorous ladies. 


Hours. 
With a Under , Under 
_—_— 8 ng ordinary jexceptionally 
favourable} circum- | unfavourable 
wind. stances. weather. 
Se eseeneenes ed ey o_ 
LondontoDublin,, .. 6k ae 4 
» Edinburgh .. is hae 3 é 17 
n Brussels or Paris .. ee 2 4 10 
» Berlin., 4. eae 6 10 29 
» Vienna “. Be cee 8 13 39 
»  &t. Petersburg se. es 14 23 67 
” Killarney or Galway ee 4 7 20 
” Mout Blanc, Bern, &e. 5 | 9 25 
» Mounts Hecla or Vesuvius 12 20 60 


Mount Etna .. ee oo 13 21 63 


» 

_The inventor explained that his past reticence was induced by 
his desire to keep the appliances secret, with the view of saving 
Paris, but he is anxious now to get his first ship built so as to be 
available at the Exhibition of this year, which opens next 
month, For this purpose he proposes to form a company, unlees 
he should in the interim arrange with private capitalists, 
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A SAD SCENE. 


A CORRES 
after the suppr 


ie victims of the 4th, whose identity had not 


ved, had been placed I experienced, 
oon by — some difficulty in getting into the 
puilding on account of the crowd, consisting prin- 
sipally of women with children in their arms 
oP mbled outside, and who hang about the door- 
a from morning to night, notwithstanding that 
son! have been told that all the bodies are now 
pep dy After some trouble, I found the guardian, 
man about forty years of age. ‘ Impossible to 
jot ‘ou in, Sir,’ said the man. ‘Why, look at 
the ed. ; they will be howling all day 
if they see you go in, and are obliged to 
remain outside.’ Of course I knew perfectly 
well that things of this nature are never 
impossible in this world, so I slipped a coin 
into his hand, and obtained the following answer: 
‘Well, Sir, come round again at five o'clock, and 
I'll see what 1 can do for you.’ At five o'clock 
| returned. ‘ Follow me in a negligent sort of 
manner, as if you were merely strolling about,’ 
said the man, ‘and I’ let you in.’ The crowd 
had considerably diminished. I followed the 
guardian up @ flight of stone steps on the left- 
hand site of the hospital until we reached a 
wooden doorway on the left. As soon as this was 
opened, three or four people managed to thrust 
themselves in, I amongst them, and the door was 
then slammed to and locked on the inside, We 
mounted another fight of stone steps, eight or ten 
in number, passed through a second doorway, and 
found ourselves in a lofty bave-wall room, nine 
yards broad by sixteen yards long, which is, I am 
told, the ordinary amputating-hall of the Ecole 
de Médecine, for Marseilles has no regular 
Morgue. At the end of the room on the left 
was a cabinet, through the glass doors of which 
one perceived skeletons, skulls, human bones, 
human brains preserved in glass bottles, works 
on anatomy, aud all manner of surgical instru- 
ments. Before me was a wide passage, on either 
side of which were four marble slabs—that is to 
say, the hall contained eight slabs, with a wide 
passage passing from side to side, and another 
trom end to end. 
bodies in the room out of the nine which had 
originally been placed there, the others having 
been claimed and taken away. The whole of the 
corpses were lying on the slabs in deal boxes— 
they could hardly be called coflins—made of wood 
a quarter of an inch thick. 

“In the box on my left was an artilleryman 
stillin uniform, I removed the hankerchief that 
covered his face. His features were those of a 
young man scarcely two-and-twenty years of age ; 
they were perfectly quiet and composed, Just a 
little blood had run from his nostrils, and had 
trickled down on to a slight downy moustache, 
‘How was he killed?’ said I, turning to the 
guardian. ‘He is shot through the breast,’ was 
the auswer. Beside him was an Italian in a blue 
woollen shirt; he was a man over thirty. He 
had been killed in the same manner as the other, 
but in his case the blood had rushed to his head, 
and flowed from his ears and nose over his face 
and neck, completely disfiguring him. On one of 
his fingers was a plain gold ring—perhaps his 
mother’s wedding-ring, The third body was that 
of a child scarcely nine yearsold. He was dressed 
ina pair of blue cotton trousers and a blue check 
pinatore or blouse. His little hands were open, 
and were soft and clean, like those of a child who 
had never worked, He wasnotastreet boy. His 
plump little face was slightly bronzed os the 
southern sun, but looked as pretty and innocent 
as if he had been alive, save that it was deadly 

ale, A ball had entered at the top of his fore- 
head, just where the hair commences, and, knock- 
ing away a large piece of the skull, had come out 
at the top of the head, on the right-hand side. A 
piece of white paper was pinned to his breast, on 
‘joo was written ‘ Une victime des partisans de 
ordre!’ ’”’ 


LONDON POLICE COURTS. 


| DRINK AND Disnongesty.— At the Thames 
Police Court, on Monday, George Manuel, forty- 
five, a warehouseman, of 11, Berners-street, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, was charged with making 
and signing forged orders for the payment of 
money, with intent to defraud, and thereby de- 
frauding, a benefit society called the Friendly 
Brothers Benefit Society, held at the Three Com- 
— public-house, in Raven-row, Mile-End-road, 
‘he society is conducted on the Birmin gham prin- 
ciple, and the funds are divided annually, except 
& small sum kept in reserve for contingencies, 
The prisoner had been secretary of the society for 
many years, and great confidence was reposed in 
him until he was suspected of having been de- 
frauding the society rather extensively, Mr. 
Thomas Parkes, who is an old member of the 
Society, was appointed secretary for the purpose 
of making inquiries and discovering to what 
extent the prisoner had defrauded the society, and 
he discovered thut the prisoner had returned 
members as sick and dead who were well 
and alive, aud had obtained the money to which 
they and their representatives were entitled for 
sickness and death, When a member was re- 
ported to be sick or to have died, it was the duty 
: the steward to visit the case, report the same 
‘0 the secretary, and call for the money due to the 
sick member or 
representative was entitled at his death. Ona 
Choc, being made to the secretary, he issued 
be a 8 on the treasurer for payment of the money 
pole the member or his representative was 
i : ed. In one year the prisoner is alleged to 
nave cheated the society of £20, and in another 
road £28, by the issue of cheques which he 
Se * » and which also purported to be signed by 
Pg h, Jones, Brown, and Fawcett, stewards of 
hey ety. ‘There were no persons with those 
: amine members or stewards of the society. 
i the cheques were for £2, and others 
Ghee; a and smaller sums, All the forged 
the’ i were produced by Mr. Henry Good, 
ed andlord of the Three Compnsses and 
zh resi! .of the society, and they had all been 
= 'y him or some member of his family, There 
‘) 'n Account made out against the society on 


behalf r 
pohait of a Mrs. Yates, who was represented to 
sick and to have died. 


lost. Her husband 


PONDENT, writing from Mareeilles | 
ession of the insurrection, says :— | 
aid a visit to the Morgue, where the bodies | 


There were now only three | 


society eight years ago. The cheques made out! 
and signed by the prisoner were produced by the 
treasurer. Mr. and Mrs. Yates, a strong and) 
healthy elderly couple, gave evidence that no 
money had been demanded by them or paid to | 
them. John Cook, a detective of the K division, 
took the prisoner into custody on Sunday after- 
noon; and, on making him acquainted with the 
charge, he said, ** My wife is the cause of all this, 
She has taken to drink the last two or three years 
and deprived me of several good situations, and 


| driven me to this.’’ The prisoner, on being called 


on for his defence, said, ** This is all through the 
ill-conduct of my wife—domestic unhappiness and 
afflictions; nothing but distress and domestic 
afflictions have brought me to it.’’ Mr. Lush- 
ington committed the prisoner to Newgate for 
trial at the Central Criminal Court for forgery. 
SEEKING AFTER HippEN TREASURE. — At 
Greenwich, on Monday, Richard Ball and Samuel 
Savage, respectably dressed young men, residing 
in Globe-lane, Woolwich, were charged under the 
following circumstances: —Mr. G. F. Gordon, 
proprietor of the Crown and Sceptre Tavern, 
Greenwich, said that shortly after seven o'clock 
on Sunday evening he was informed by a neigh- 
bour that two men had entered an unoccupied 
house adjoining his premises, and on going there 
found Ball holding a door, which he had forced 
open, and which led to a cellar in his (Mr. 
Gordon’s) occupation, in which were deposited 
various articles of value. The prisoner Savage 
left the house at this time, and as Ball refused to 
give any account of himself at first he had both 
prisoners detained and gave them into custody. 
In answer to the charge the prisoner Ball said the 
house he and Savage were charged with enter- 
ing for an unlawful purpose was many years 
ago occupied by his grandfather, who carried 
on the business of a tallow- chandler, and who had, 
he believed, bought it of the former proprietor of 
the Crown and Sceptre, the late Mr. Thomas 
Quartermaine. His father and grandfather had 
lived in the house together, and, on his father 
dying, he remembered he said, *‘ Look under the 
stairs, where you will find a lot of money.”” For 
several nights past he had had a dream in which 
an apparition appeared, pointing with the hand, 
and saying thrice, ‘* Under the stairs.’’ Thinking 
his most extraordinary, and that it had reference 
to the former remark of his father, and that money 
was to be found under the stairs of the house in 
question, he resolved, if he found the door fasten- 
ing ou the latch, to enter the house and make an 
examination, He asked Savage toaccompany him, 
and he did so, they walking from Woolwich for 
that purpose. The door fastening was found upon 
the latch, and they entered, when Mr. Gordon 
came and gave him and Savage into custody. 
Police-Constable Warren, 244 Rt, produced a por- 
tion of a candle and a box of luciters found upon 
Ball, who, he said, refused all information regard- 
ing himself, information being, however, obtained 
from the other prisoner. Ball replied that he 


land taken to the station, 
the cash to which his widow or | 


had provided himself with the candle and lucifers 
to enable him to search for the money under the 
stairs, but, on looking, found there were no stairs, 
or that they had been removed. The reason why 
he gave no account of himself was that he was 
bewildered, and did not think he could be locked 
up for going into an unoccupied house, which he 
believed to have been bought by his grandfather, 
and in which he still believed there was money 
secreted. Mr, Gordon said the statement made 
by Ball respecting his grandfather and father 
formerly occupying the house was perfectly true, 
and if he had come to him and asked for per- 
mission to enter and make a search he would have 
allowed him to do so. Mr. Maude was satisfied 
with the explanation thus tendered, and the 
prisoners were set at liberty. 


GAMBLING AND THE PassovER.—At Bow-street, 
on Tuesday, Daniel. Levy, Moses Hart, Robert 
Nathan, Henry Spring, Arthur Shaen, William 
Machan, Morris Lazarus, Isaac Soloman, Joseph 
and Isaac Abrahams, Emanuel Myers, Abraham 
and Samuel Isaacs, Richard, William, and Edward 
Bethell, Joshua Mumm, John and Samuel Jacobs, 
Henry Evans, William Smith, William Webster, 
and John Benjamin were taken before Mr. 
Vaughan, on warrants granted by the Commis- 
sioners of Police, charged with gambling at a 
public-house. Mr, Louis Lewis appeared for 
some of the defendants, Mr. Froggart for 
others. Superintendent Thomson, of the E divi- 
sion, deposed that on Monday evening, about 
half-past nine o'clock, he proceeded with a war- 
rant, granted by the Commissioners of Police, to 
the Lamb and Flag public-house, Rose-street, 
Covent-garden. He was accompanied by Inspector 
Brannan and other officers, the object being to 
ascertain if the place was used as a common 
gaming-house. On reaching the house they saw 
a man outside who was evidently on the watch, 
and who, on seeing them, ran towards the first 
floor of the house. On approaching this floor 
witness heard the rattling of dice and men talk- 
ing loudly. The door was fastened, and there 
was a wicket in the upper panel through which 
persons inside might see before admitting anyone 
tothe room. They forced open the door, which 


| was so constructed as to admit of only one person 


entering at atime. They found the whole of the 
defendants in the room, some few standing and 
the others seated at tables. When witness en- 
tered there was a general scramble and much 
confusion. All the defendants were arrested 
none of them 
making any reply to the charge that they 
had assembled for gaming. The landlord 
of the house, a Mr. Wood, died some 
time ago, and the license had been transferred to 
his widow. He saw the dice-box and dice pro- 
duced. In cross-examination the witness said that 
most of the defendants were of the Jewish per- 
suasion, He had never heard that this was the 
time of the Jewish festival, but he heard someone 
say that the room had been hired for a week or 
ten days for their amusement. Between £30 and 
£40 was found on the prisoners. Inspector 
Brannan and Sergeant Kerley confirmed the evi- 
dence of Mr. Thomson,, deposing that they saw 
dice and cards in different parts of the room and 
persons receiving money. They were playing at 
chicken-hazard and cards. ‘There wassome Pass- 
over bread and rum and shrub on the tables. For 
the defendants it was urged that they were 
engaged in the usual festivities which the Jews 


This was in March | observed at Easter in the celebration of the Pass- 
ceased to bo a member of the! over, and the house was in no respect @ common 
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gaming-house. Ason of the landlady deposed that 
the room was taken by John Jaccbs and Moses 
Hart on Wednesday last for ten days. They said 
it was wanted to give their friends coffee and rum 
and shrub, it being an annual occurrence. It was 
occupied from nine till twelve at night, the 
visitors varying from ten to a hundred, They 
always fetched their refreshments from the bar, 
and Witness never eutered the 
in their occupation, He did not know that any 
panes was on the watch outside. The wicket had 

cen in the door for years. ‘They did not say they 
wanted the room for gaming purposes. Mr. Lewis 
urged that the so-called gaming was of the most 
innocent kind, a few peuce or shillings being all 
that passed. The Jews used a particular kind of 
food at this season of the year, and indulged in a 
little recreation. Mr, Froggart contended that 
there had been no breach of the law. Mr. 
Vaughan said that the 8th section of 8 and 
9 Victoria clearly enacted that any room in 
which instruments of gaming, such as dice, 
cards, &c., were found must be regarded as 


room while it was | 7 


® room used for gaming purposes, and the 
very presence of such instruments was held 
to be sufficient evidence against the persons as- 
sembled in such room that they were there for the 
purpose of gambling, even if there were no 
other proof of their having actually played a 
game. In this case there were, of course, different 
degrees of culpability; but in the eye of the law 
all were guilty, and, indeed, the employment of a 
person to watch outside, and the arrangement of 
the door so as to admit only one person at a time, 
after inspection through an aperture in the panel, 
satisfied him,that they were fully cognisant of the 
fact that they were acting illegally. Such pre- 
cautions were not taken by persons who were con- 
scious of innocence, He should order David Levy 
and Moses Hart to pay a fine of £10, as the chief or- 
ganisers of the meeting, instead of the full penalty 
of £100, to which they were liable; he should impose 
a fine of £5 on Nathan, Spring, Shaen, Joseph 
Abrahams, Myers, John Jacobs, Webster, Ben- 
jamin, and Samuel Jacobs, who were actually 
engaged in play; and upon the remainder of the 
defendants a fine of 10s. each. Most of the fines 
were paid before the rising of the Court. 


Bany-Farminc.—Dr. Hardwicke held an in- 
quest, last Saturday, at the Cherry-Tree Tavern, 
Clerkenwell, on the body of a male child of Jane 
Mansfield. Miss KE. Russell, a diminutive woman 
of unknown age, stated that she was an officer's 
daughter, and had been single all her life. Formerly 
she kept a school, but, being unlucky, took to 
nursing children; had been in that line ten years. 
Once had nineteen children, but had only one 
now—a little girl four years old. Did not call 
herself a baby-farmer. Oh! dear, no! She was 
an officer's daughter. All her nurse-children 
had lived, except deceased. She did not reside in 
a back kitchen, but ina room. Once had curtains 
and a pianoforte, but not now. Advertised for a 
child, and the mother, a young girl of nineteen, 
brought deceased ; never saw her before. Received 
3s. with the deceased ; hoped to receive more, for 
she told the mother that the child was in highly 
respectable hands. Had not seen the mother 
since, but heard that she had gone to Westminster, 
bad with smallpox. There was no rash on de- 
ceased when brought to her, When it appeared, she 
gave him some medicine and a powder, and then 
obtained an order for the parish doctor. Dr, 
Edwin Dyer said, on Tuesday last, by order of 
the relieving officer, he went to 4, Little Bath- 
street, to see an illegitimate child, and found it 
dead in a small, dirty, and foul room on the 
second floor back. It had been suffering from 
smallpox and had been dead half an hour. Made 
a post-mortem examination, Externally the body 
was very much emaciated, dirty—in fact, filthy— 
excoriated and marked with the smallpox. Was 
not vaccinated. The internal organs were natural, 
but there was an effusion of blood in the ven- 
tricles, The cause of death was exhaustion (from 
want of proper nourishment) and smallpox. He 
did not think that Miss Russell had washed the 
child once since she had it. It was simply im- 
possible to realise the filthy state it was in without 
examining itas he did, Not only that, but the airof 
the room—in fact, all in it—was foul, and required 
immediate disinfection, To Miss Russell: Have you 
ever washed the deceased since you had it? Miss 
Russell: How dare you talk so? You make me 
feel quite ill. Oh, I must have a cup of tea after 
this (Laughter). Mrs. Catherine Mary Tuletti, 
wife of a brass-frame maker, said she was that 
lady’s landlady. Had known her three weeks. 
Miss Russell was in the house when she took it. 
It was a six-roomed house. Each room had a 
separate family, some consisting of eight persons, 
Miss Russell had 1s, 6d, and a loaf of bread from 
the parish. She had no bedstead, but, with the 
child, slept on a bed placed on two chairs, 
Witness believed the neighbours washed deceased 
and its clothes, but did not know positively. The 
Deputy Coroner inquired if steps had been taken 
to disinfect the house. It was quite capable of 
being the cause of fever and disease spreading, not 
only over the parish, but all London. Dr. Dyer 
informed the Court that he had sent the officer of 
health to the house. The jury returned a verdict 
of “Death from smallpox, accelerated by want of 
proper nourishment on the part of the mother,’’ 


When you ask for 

XA LENFIELD 
STARCH, 

see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often sul stituted 
for the sake of extra profitr. 


¢ AKEYS WELLINGTON KNIFE 

POLISH,—Old Knives cleaned with this preparation 
bear a beliliancy of polish equal to new cutlery, Can be used 
with any kind ot knife-board or knife-cleaning machine. 
Packuges, %, each; Tins, 6d., 18 , 28. 64., and 48. each. Whole- 
wale—Oakey and Sons, Wellington Emery and Black-Lead Mills, 
Blackfriars, London. 


zal + ye Vaan 
SLACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 
by Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, is equal 
in wear to Sterling Silver. A great assortment 
ot Cake Baskets, Cruet Frames, Fish Carvers, &c., 
at prices snitable to every purchaser, 
Table Forks (Fiddle 
Pattern—Ver doz.) 


«. £1 10 Oand £1100 
Dessert Ditto « 1 


00 lwo 


Table Spoons... oe + 1100 ,, 1180 

Deseert ditto o «+ 100, 2100 | 

Tea Bpoons a os «+ OWO, O18 | 
Richard aud John Slack, 396, Strand, London, 
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\ JILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER by appointment to 
H R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CA'TALO ite agratisand 
post-paid, It contains upwards of 860 illustrations of his un- 
rivalled STOCK of Electro Plate and Britannia Metal Goods. 
Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, , Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Stoves and Fenders, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Marble Chimney pieces, Bedding and Bed Hangings, 
Kitchen Ranges, Bed-room & CabinetFurniture, 
lamps, Gaceliers, Dining-room Furniture, 

ys, Urns, and Kettles, | Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
le Cutlery, ‘Turnery Goods, 

8 and Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils, &c, 

With Lists of Prices, end plans ot the 20 large Show-Rooms, at 
Bo, Oxtord- street, W.; 1,14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street: 4, 6, 
and 6, Perry's-place; and 1, Newman-yard, The cost ofdeliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. —WILLIAM 8, BURTON will always under- 
take delivery at » small fixed rate. 


GREEN'S SEWING-MACHINES. 


ALL WARRANTED. 


3 t. rite 


THE LITTLE STRANGER HAND LOCK- 
STITOH SHUTTLE MACHINE, £3 3s, 
THE IMPROVED LITTLE STRANGER, £4 4s, 


Machines on the Wheeler and Wilson Principle, Inlaid 
with Pearl and Burnished Gold, 


The Noteeless Tudor, = Tailoring and Dreesmaking, 
7 108, 


May be seen in operation at 
THE SHOW-ROOMS, LEEDS AND LONDON. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


THOMAS GREEN and SON, SMITHFIELD IRON- 
WORKS, LEEDS; 
64 and 65, BLACKFRIARS: ROAD, LONDON, &.E. 
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[HE AGENORIA HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 48, 
TREADLE MACHINES, 
MAND MACHINES, | Imperial .. 7 + £6 0 
Weir .- +- £215 0} Excelsior... es 0 
Guelph . 0 0| Grover and Baker 0 
$ 3 0| Britannia oe 6 
3 8 0) Elliptic, from .. 6 
1 . 4 4 °0/ Belgravia as 0 
Wanzer .. . 4 4 0} Howe (Elias, jun.) 0 
Shakspeare ee - 440 | Willeox and Gibbs .. 00 
Vrincess of Wales 4 4 0) Alexandra .. . 900 
Dolphin .. ‘ 410 0| Wanzer .. ae . 866 
Royal Anchor .. .. & 0 0| Hinckley Knitting 
Wheeler and Wilson., 5 0 0) Machine on + 660 
Florence .. 1000 


Any Machine may be exchanged after one month's trial for 
any other kind, without charge for use, 
SMITH and CO.,, 4, Charles-street, Soho 
(Four Doors from Oxford-street), 
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“In peace love tunes the shepherd's reed 
Ta war he mounts the warrlor's steed.” 


LOVE-LORNE 


\= rules the eourt, the camp, the grove, 


E’en conquerors feel the power ofiove.” 
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UININE WINE as supplied to the 

tick and Wounded, The expensive torms in which this 
medicine is administered too often preclude its adop- 

tion as a tonic. The success of ** Waters’s Quinine Wine’ 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufacturer. Each 
Wine-glass full contains suthcient Quinine to make it an 
excellent restorative to the weak. It behovee the public to 
see that they have Waters’s Quinine Wine; forthe result of 
Chancery proceedings elicited the fact that one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine in the manufacture of his wine. 
All Grocers sell Waters's Quinine Wine, at 30s, per dozen, 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester Honse 
M4, Kastcheap, Loudon, Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


AN EVENING BEVERAGE, 
1 


C A 18) I N E. 
The “ Food Journal” says :— 

“A now process t+» which the nibs are subjected, the prin- 
cipal part of the oil is effectually removed, a thin beverage, well 
adapted for afternoon or evening use, a8 a substitute for tea, 
being the result, The peculiarly smooth and delicate flavour 
of Cacdoine will, in addition, be a great attraction to all cocoa- 


drinkers.” 
Each packet or tin is labeiled— 
JAMES KPPS and CO., Hommopathic Chemists. 

170, Piccadilly ; 48, Threadneedle-street ; 112, Great Kuseell-st. 
Works for Dietetic Preparations—Diana-place, Euston-road, 
Aornts (Continued) 

Russell-sq.—King. Everett-st. ; Miles—t, renville-st. ; 8t. John’s 
Wood—Joice Newling; Selhurst—Matthews; Shovoters’-hill— 
Joyce, Ric horeditch—Rose ; Stanmore—Brockhurst ; Stock- 
well—Moss ; Stoke Newington—Hicks, ‘Thompson ; 8tratford— 
Lewis; Surbiton—Candler; Teddington—Thompson ; Totten- 
ham—Allen; Tottenham-ct.-rd.—Bardsley, Heatew ond. Cox; 
Chamen, Charlotte-st. ; Tower—Garratt; Tarnham-green— 
Parsons; Twickenham—Watcham ; Walworth—Cork; Wands- 
Worth—Bolton, VPadwick; Wandsworth rd.—Francis; West- 
tminster—W hitehead. Princes-st.; Whitechapel—Brown, Com- 
mercial-st.; Wimbledon — Jenkins, Cousens; Wood-green— 

Allen; Woolwich—Cowell. 
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‘PILEPSY or FITS.—A Sure Cure for 

this distressing complaint is now made known in @ 
Treatise (of 48 octave pages)on Foreign and Native Herbal 
Pieparations, published by Professor O. PHELPS BROWN, 
The prescription was discovered by him in such a providential 
Mauner that he cannot conscientiously refuse to make it known, 
as it bas cured every body who has used it for Fits, never having 
failed in asingle case, The ingredients may be obtained trom 
any Chemist, Persons desiring a copy may address ProtessorO, 
Phelps Brown, No, 2, King-strect, Covent-garden, London, 
inclosing stamp; six copies, three stamps, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
Diseases of the skin, scrofula, scurvy, scorbatic 
affections, and all cutaneous eruptions, cansed by 
imperfect digestion, deleterious gases, or an impure state of 
the blood, may be most speedily, 
safely, aud permanently cured by Holloway's 
well-known remeties, 
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LADIES’ DRESSES 
Sow meaty, pete 10s. ILKS! SILKS! SILKS! ie ACHEMIRE D'ALS ACE” (Registered), 
HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES ae 0g emai Bouse Soe Silks, 00 places ‘of this charmsing; tnsteriel have been sande 


obtained only from, 


ly f ind can 
(New Series), PETER ROBINSON 5 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London, W. 


‘atterns free, 
Also The largest Varicty in the Kingdom of 
Covers for Binding Vol. XVII., and sien ail the preceeding 
eac! 


Cheap, Intermediate, and 
OP NIL. 


eine PPORTUNITY OF BUYING BEST PRINTED 
Reading Cases, 1s. 6d. each. Fancy Silke os ewe 208, 64. to Bibs. AN 0 
Imajces oi the Wi 1d ach aA SL RENCH MUSLINS Very Cheap, 
or, free by post, three halfpenny stamps. Striped and Checked Silks .. 29s. 6d. to 60s. “A Bpectal Sale of over 3000 pleces, 
May be ordered of an x, Bookseller oF Pini Glace Silks... 458. Gd. to 654. nh pectal Palo of over 9000 etoeras 
Seen ee netetne * © mear waitene for Diamse, Freese. of Bammer wear. 
D . Strand, ,W.0. Very Bett «ss ss 658, to S58 . 
= T, Fox, 2, Catherine-street. Strand London, W.0. Poult ae Sele and Sung te &. to om . — 
Ser-oend ye REL ts yah og-+ FRENCH PIQUES, SATINS, P : 
SUBSORIBERS Tal Poplins.. 208, 6d. to 30s. 6d. 
70 tas Evening silks s. <<: ie Gd be RILLIANTS, and CAMBRICS. 
y — se pores peal BE cheng rt f these Goods, in most elegan 
I LLUSTRATED 2 iu ES inner Silks ets, Gil: Bo Gis wr fry fin ep ee EG 


requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may obtain Last Year's Silks, Odd Dresses, and Bei 
Shem by order through their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, if 
R wil be tormented por sree (if in print), per xoture | 
ef post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps 6 value o: . a 
apence-haltpenny for each Copy. BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 


. Fox, Publisher, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London. Patterns free. 
eee Rich, Bright, Wide, and Durable iain only. 


mnants, balf price. are now being sold at trom 4d. to 9d. per yard under last year's 


BAKEK and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. prices. An endless collection ot Patterns, post-free. 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. 
Caer AND USEFUL DRESSES, 


- = = Dreaa. Now ready, a complete collection of 
BEDUGED FOSTAL TARIFF. Black Gros Grains... .. «298, 6d. to Sas. New Fabrics, 10a, 6d. to 25s, the Dress. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO Black Glace... ke 208. 6d. to 5 gs. 
HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. Black Gros Royal ..«. se. 6d. to 5 gs, 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS. 
ELVET - VELVETEENS. Very Rich. 


For the United Kingdom. se Figured Silks 


Three Months +e oe we) B10 


a. Black Moire Antiques . 
BixMonthe .. ., ee ee 78. Td, Black Poult de Boles Specially adapted tor Ladies’ Costumes, Saokets, #0: 
‘Twelve Months .. lbs. ad. Widows’ Black Sil Patterns tree. From 2s. 9d, to 6s, 6d. per yard, 


(Ln all cases to be Paid in Advance.) 

Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward Post Ofiice | 

Orders payable at the Somerset House Post Office, Strand, to 
T. Fox, the Publisher— é 
Office, 2, Catherine-strect, Strand, London, W.C. 


a a 
NHE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
EMBELLISHED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
carefully printed on toned paper, forming a most Interesting 
scription of the Campaign. In a folio volume, 
neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
Price One Guinea, 
Published at the Ittvusrsarep Lonpox News Office, 198, 
Strand, W.C.; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


ks 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Raia = 
AKER and CRISP’S beautiful PIQUES, 
PERCALES, BRILLANTES, 
CAMBRICS, MUSLINS, from 2s. 11d. Full Dress. 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-street, 


HITE PIQUES. 

EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF WHITE PIQUES—viz., 

1200 Pieces at 53d. per yard. 

A lot very superior “a a i 

| Superb Brillantes, usually 1s, per yard. 
| Phe best Piques * ee oe 

2000 best White Piques 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER DRESSES. 


_ : 

OIL DE  CHEVRE, Half Price. 
350 pieces of this beautiful Fabric having all the 

appearance of rich Glacé Silk, 18s. 9d. the Full Dresa, 

— can be had in brilliant shades of Light blue, Maize, 

Vert Lumiére, Ponceau, Grey, Mauve, Orange, Kose, &c. 


A NEW MAKE OF 
W HITE PIQUE, “IMPERIAL COUTIL,”’ 


in Four Cords and ‘Three Whites, 
at 15s. 9d. the Dress. 1000 Vieces ouly, 


ea 6d. per yard. 
oe +» _ 38. lid, to 68. 9d. Full Dregs, 
aac Patterns free. | Also, New Linen Ginghams, at 8s, 9d, the Dress, 


BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING = me ane eet = 
SCREENS and SCRAP-NOOKS.—A charming set, con- F > JE. 
taining Figures, Flowers, Fruit, Animale, Birds, Butterflies, OTICE.—1500 Pieces finest ORGANDI J M re < a A x rT aturen, r ICE 
Domestic Subjects, Coaching Scenes, Military, Pheasant-Shoot- MUSLINS, 43d. to 63d. r_yard (French). bs ett pe ore und vals le » 
ing, Fiehin "eer: Stalking: beautiful Female Heads, and 14 ft. 4 PETER ROBINSO: as just conclu © Purchase (by 


hese goods are well worth the attention of ; ~ ~ = F 
giugorig Moral ordering, "he whole eal loud) tres cary urchaacrt a ty are fou than halt pUete contract) ofthe stouke of Three Continental Serchanta 
oll SM paar re Stock ‘Abbreviated lists free, price. Patterns free.—198, Regent-strect, amounting to HALF A MILLION of FRANCS, 

J . 7 — ondon, each quality guaranteed to wear, amongst which are the follow- 


OXYGEN I8 LIFE. Free, four stamps. ON “FAPANESE SILKS, 18 en ing :— 
s. 6d. Full Dress, | ,,d80 pieces of Gros de Suez (a rich Corded Silk), both sides alike, 
HLORATE OF POTASSA as a Remedy J 1 yarkn—We abs now selling upwards of £2 14s, 6d. the Kobe, hs is the best quality Lg PRS: 
for all Diseases, of whatever origin, by Oxydiz'ng the 92,000. yards of these beautiful Silks, from | pieces of Pou 5 ‘ros Grains, fro . 6d, 
B and enpplying its Saline Constituent; being a Lecture 18s, 6d. to 298, 6d. Full Dress. Patterns free. | #488. the Robe, Unusually attractive, 


delivered at St. James's Hall. BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 
A London: J. Puruirrs, 37, Poland-street, Oxford-etreet, W.0. 


Sense 

Stet | AN ESPECIALLY CHEAP SILK FOR LADIES’ DRESSES. 

oe aeee maid ae RENCH SATINS EXTRAORDINARY. ryi Ss UE DE. VENTO 

EXT of KIN.—1871 Edition. Now ready. A Bankrupt's Stock of the most beautiful | Roman Silk of natural colour, with beautifull tinted 

Descriptive INDEX (of 20,000 Names guaranteed) ‘to LYONS SATINS in all the new and delicate Satin Strip - e a. ’ iy" 

fittest ee? ered Hei reps tnd Pak eae | on es eign he Dew tf yar, 

71, mps.— Mr. OU » 2% " . — 198, 4 " 

Sonthamptce-bulldings, Cnensere ane Locdsa Wak atreet.—BAKER and ORISP, 2 gs. the Dress of 16 yards, 


Th oreny longs wit & ons at t= Tad. er yard. saa 
2 =% i ioe saiee ae Nee ae ¢ above urticle is much under price, and is guaran’ 
Pen inte rote — MOORE and MOORE F IFTEEN HUNDRE D SATIN to wash and wear, 
Pianoforte: Hire for Th Y ; afte: PETTICOATS EXTRAORDINARY. Flounced > rd 4 
which the instrament becomnse the Property of the Hirer, Easy and made in the most recherché styles, from | PETER ROBINSON, 105 to 108, Oxford-stroet. 
‘Terms, from 24 gs. per quarter. These instruments are warran 24s. Gd. to 2gs. Patterns free—BAKER and 
and of the Deol manufacture. 104 and 165, Bishopsgate-strect CRISP, 198, t-street, London. —_ VERY IMPORTANT, 
wee. BO ASHING SATINS #90 PIECES ARE NOW SELLING OF RICH 
a 
ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S W designated FROU-FROU, in Syory shade of | OIRE ANTIQUE FRANCAISE, 
Easy Terms, from 2 gs. per quarter. Carriage free, colour, 108, 6d. Full Dress. Patterns free, comprising three Qualities, in'45 Shades of Colour. 
tad Price List port-tren, BAKER and CRISP, Regent-street. No.1, Mexican Water, £3 6s. the Dress of 11 yards, 
want Rooms, 104 and 105, Bishopagate-street Within, E.C. 2 No. 2, New Parisian Water, £3 17s. the Dress of 11 yards, 
> No. 4, Marble Water, 9s. 6d. per yard, any length cut. 
— BAEER and CRISP’S PLAIN PERCALES, | Each quality is ail Pure suit of the best mantfacture, and 
ONCERTINAS, from £1 lls, 6d. (PLAIN SA'TTEENS, lly 30 per cent below vale, ut 
All separately fitted donble-screwedt notes bs. 6d. | PLAIN BRILLLANTS. peheabadaaied 
Ast free. to } QU |— — — -_— - 
} PLAIN BATISTES, | ‘ nie 5 a 
ee JONES and eon. % Cross-strest, Hatton-garden, B.C. 10a 6d. ] PLAIN JACONP TS. | NEW COSTUMES, JACI ETS, &e. 
aA ” . The THLONVILLE, 
COIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE, Patterns tree, Ubvery Shade of Oolour. ‘phe AUBLY, 
Accidents Cause Loss of Time. he 2p MEADDIN, 
Selegtesinteasue | OUT cmmar. re) 
and many others, ow eB, 
Provide pate of alt Kinds at : Bilk Jackets, Manties. cod Costumes, 


from 2 8. to 15 gs. 
Descriptive Hiustrations post-free. 
PETER KOBINSON's 
103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


An Annnal Payment of £3 to £6 8s. 
insures £1000 at Death, 
or an Allowance at the rate of 
£6 per week for injury. 
OMices—64, Coruhili; and 10, Regent-street. 
Wittian J. Vian, Secretary, 


44d. to 6gd. per ge in the mew Oolours, 
ing Season. 
Patterns free. BARER and CRISP. 


ee ia be be ~<a cations <li 
rN TED ALPAOAS, pure Arabian, 


from 00. 94. bo 14a, 00. Full Dress. | Fiskewe SHAWLS, JACKETS, and 


BAKER and OMISE, 196, Hegent-stroet. MANTLES, 
— Se DER VETER ROBINSON 6 to announce the first arrivals of 


. PY tr, | Novelties in all kinds of UE GUULS—for the shoulders, f 
‘ LENFIELD MPORTANT to LADIES in MOURNING. | Walking and tor evening costamae gor wae mclers, for 
STARCH, Aaving of 25 per cent guaranteed, and a selection second occasions, in both Black and White , in every known and 
Excinalvely used in the Royal Laundry; 2 none in agiand. Patterns freo of every fabric in Black and | raid aan both real and imitation, at all “prices, from 
and jesty's Laund: ourning Dresses, from 6d. yard. | . Oa, 5 
“Th ie the fined Bearch ae ever use” BAKE and CRISP. 198, Regent-street, | 
warden EZ) ry superiority, oe —— —— — ——- 
Beware of spurious imitations, RUSSELS KID GLOVES, 1s 11}d. per ETER ROBINSO N, 
= é vedic ar " ES B y 18. » pe 108 to 108, Oxford-street, 
OLLIER (YHOCOLATE POWDER be obtained feu aise acalour. Vost-tree | Petineno foes 
now be ol in any size or colour. Post- ~ 
C and SON'S C DE for 2 extra stamps, at BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent-street. | 


strengthens the invalid and invigorates he healthy. 
Id by all Grocers, 1s. por ib, “ Try it.” 


NS FREE.—BAKER "3 (\HAPMAN’S ; 

9) 9Q AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S P Minow Tees Rly tes oe toe C HOTTING-IILL, Ways vane. 
2538 Prices 64.,95, 94. 3s., 38. 4d., and &s, Hear The largest variety and best taste in the kingdom. | 

— EST SILKS ONLY. 


For 30 years this Tea has been celebrated Toe me _. 
- SPECIALTY. BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, 88, eight yards 


for Strength and Purity. 
Genuine Packets are signed CRETONNE DES INDES, a new Washing Fabric for Double Width, warranted all 1 
BLACK SILKB. 


WHY. th, ° A Ladies’, Young Ladies’, and Children's Dresses, obtainabloonty | 
aS cTniman “bor; | at BAKER and CRISI’ 8, at 6s. Id. Full Dress.—193, Regent- Lot 1. Good useful Best Corded Silks at £1 lbs. 
street.—Patterns free. twelve yards ; 2s. lid. yerd, 
— Lot 2. Rich Best Gros rains, £2 78. twelve 


RIMMEL BRIGHTON BRANCH, poe DE CHEVRES, as Bright as Silk, ards; Se, 11d. per yard 


Lot 3. Very rich. i2 lis. twelve yards; 4s. 11d. 


PERFUMERY, SOAP8, BOMADES. FANS, & " in ali the most lovely tints, for Evening Wedding, Useful r yard. 
Premiuma to Purchasers, oe car. 1000 Pieces, from 128. 6d., Full Dress. Patterns free. both Os BONNETT'S, £3 108. twelve yards; 
Rimmet, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. | 6s. 10d. per yard. 
28, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill, London; 7 as —s Lot 5, Rich Cashmeres, £4 4s, twelve yards; 


kan hv deacons sen ILK SPECIALTIES, —PONDICHERRY nr 


| CLOTHS, Cashmere Lorraine, Poplins de Soie, and Silk 

MORNING POST, May 28, 1870. Twilled Cashmeres, 100 64. te cee ot , DANA GIT Ee 

“' Many rival houses have been contending for ew rierity for SRISP. 1 Regent-street,—! J APANESE SILKS, 
rn back, with varied success ; bot it seems highly prebable % BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street.—Patternt hal ‘The moat elegant Dress for Dinner or Evening 
Shet the con ‘oversy will speedily be ended by tha intre- XT ORDINA RY SALE : ea pba Heantital New, Shades now ready, in- 
A SILENOCIEUSE SEWING-MACHINE, oe wards of 60,000 en eee . Bate, We, aia inch Trice Ae or 
by * very best and newest French Goods, now selling at 33. Lid. to yards, or 2s. 74d. per yard. ‘The best quality that 

POLLACK, SCHMIDT, and co., 


very be can be procured at a@ny price, 
| Patterns free, —BAKER and CRISP’S, 
210, ‘ent-street, W." | 


oe ee OTICE.—JAPANESE SILKS, 2 sja, [JAN'S SILK-FINISHED TINTED 


Price from Six Guineas upwards, with all the Recent Improve- ALPACAS, a8 worn by H.R.H, the Princess of 


d art. Very best shades and le Wales, : 
— Descriptive Iiustrated Catalogues post-free. Instruction 100 Colours 2 select from. Also th ptena deb Lot—from Bilver-Gre; Gee? Slater heel noe nyy tleuve, 
’ | 188, 64. Fall Dress, 11" Dinner or Evening Wear, Ws. 6d. 10 yarde, 
-——— Patterns free —BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. | 28 in. wide, : . 7 


W. FP. THOMAS and co.s - ot —— a eae — - _ 7 
ATENT SEWING - ; IREEC" 4 ST RIOT , 
P niet mere Br ;, SLACHINES, pee ECT TASTE, with STRICT pos RAYE, 


Je and noiseless, Lock-Btitch, £8 15s. ECONOMY.—New Engravings free. A choice New Costume Cloth, a great novelty. 


The most Lady-like Costurmes, 12s. od. to l0gs. 19s, % ; 
The Original Patents tg ae rie most, natefal Jackets Ib, Sa. to ” Exquisite Golo wine; Is. iid. per yard. 
shone * - rat, ; ets, dn, id, q 
Regent-circus, Oxford-street, Loudon, An elegant assortment of Walking Skirts, 48. id, to 28s, 6d, 


Beautiful satin-Flounced ditto, 2e. 6 i. to 3 
BAKER and CRISPs, 198, Hegent st reett - 


EWING- MACHINES UNEQUALLED. (PE! LOUISE CaCHEMIRETTE, 


: ee Most durable texture for Promenade A | 

Jock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic Stitch, to work by | ra Young Ladies’ Cost y ain 
hand or treadie, for Family Use and Manufacturers, ice f ENGRAVINGS FREE, 3 Is. yard. | Od. lOyards, opin. 
428.—WHIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn-bars, Loudon BG 1 cient sal tictae 


| r \H E = PREVAILING FASHION 
"ANNIERS and JACKETS en suite to ve " x 
REEMASONRY.—A Solid Gold Scarf ing Skirt of different colour in great verity age. to ee PAbkiQquE A LA COMTESSE, 
Pin, with Masonic Emblems correctly designed, for . ~ " ] siegant amd’ dunaite aioe ot in yards wie, 
its. $5 dite, superior quality, larger, Zhe : ings, X fi PECIAL. — 3000 FRENCH BATISTE wide; 2s, Ligd. per yard, 2 yards, 26 in, 
By 03 © ins, for Watch-Chain, . 6d. . Gd... 188, 6d.— ‘O8TU y r shat 3 : 
Bro. W. SCOTT, Masonic Jeweller,'15, King William-atreet, worth dre pt lolet, Grey, Brown, Drab, 12s. 94., 
Landon, E.C, | BAKEK and CRISP, Regent- street, 


T ADIER BLasecancL........ | es - 
Lier geen ORLING BANDS NV EW PATENT ExCHLS 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Capa 
for varicose veins ry ye Tostructions for Measure- 
POPE and PLANTE: 4, Waterloo-p: Pall coon), London, 


‘KC INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. | Fae RARY’A Pannen 22 
as This celebrated and matt dalicious 214 metiow spirit HE BABY'S PROTECTOR saves Trouble, \ IDOWS’, DAUGHTER 


in quality uon- m1 
rivalled Perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the Tine 1 HE WATERTNOGE se P ras BIB— 


| 
TOILE DE LUXE, or Silk-Finished Serge, 


acharming Materval, in White, Pink, Sky, keru, 


for Ladies’ Underclothin, , equal to fine } “1 
broidery, at one fourth tl owt, terns ana ni HAPMAN'S, 
ee Pe shot, fe Englishwoman's Magaziue,” J 
Dayewate We: B GARKAKD, 87, Westbourne-grove, NOTTING-HILL, W, 
Ww, VATTERNS FREE 


S’, and every 


Grade of MOURNING, at PUGH's the First M 

ac Brandy. Note the words "KINAHAN S LE WHisi THE LADY'S hODICE TECTOR tnlisperteat en, | Me Eatabstchimemt. Cs isin perfect ft 

; . he M : Phot. per 7 G rrect style, best materia's, pp fect fit 

on I, Label, and Cork,—6a, Great Tichfield-st., Oxford st.,W, | Ladies nursing.—Sold at all paby Lined Warcharasensatle be jane MVE and I, Regen sired ea earntahers io he dneen: 
' >, Rey near Burlington-street), 


y 


bs) 


IOR TRIMMING fc gl? yards, is. ; ‘4, 6d. per yard, a inches | 


AT PETER ROBINSON’s, 


ourning for Servants at reasonabtie sta’ 
Letter Orders or Telegrams tmmediately atteutet , 


RESSMAKING. 


Making Plain Dress, 9s, ¢d, 
Making Trimmed Dresses, trom Ios. a4. to 12, 64 
without expensive Sundries, pa 
The highest talent is employed in this department, ang | 
orders are executed at the shortest noties ! !46¢ 
PETER ROBINSON'S p 
GENBRAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
+ 258, 260, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 


CHEAP PARCELS of UNDERCLOTHIN G, 


One of the largest, ct t 
assorted Stocks in the trade" fn bot 
Ladies’ Chemises, 1s, 24d. each; P, 
1s. 64d. ; Drawers, 1s, 04d. ; Nightgow 
12 6 Sie eee ef 3 Stays, 16 aa 
ornin i 
Flannel Dreseing-Gow sake : 
jes’ Complete Out 5, 9 
sisting of 75 alticles Me, £8 146, 9, co 
a ‘complete set of Baby Linen, and Basket 
Bassinette and Beddin , 
Trimmed Basket, 4s, Md. TP lete, ae 
Trimmed Bassinette, 16s. 6d, 
GLAVE S Outfitting and Underclothin Warehouse 
534 to 537, New Oxtord-street, Wc. : 


HEN®Y GLAVE’S MOURNIN; 
TEPARTMEN re . 

Thousands of Black or Halt. ournin 

Dresses, 48. to 10s, each. It-Mourning 

Fine Bright Double-Warp Alpaca td. a 
yard, win. wide. Grey or Black Nat 
Cloths, Black Paris Cords, Black Balmorn| 
Crape Uloths, Black or Grey Keps. the 1... 
Freuch Poplines, in Black and Thies, 
of Grey, 1s. 34d. a yard. 

The Albert Patent Crape is the be 
wear, aud nearly half the price of any 
make, commencing at 1s. tid. 4 yard, : 

Black Silks, 1 Mid. @ yard} Kich and 
Bright, 28, 11 Xtra Width, gs. 1),) 
Drap de Lyon, a very superior Black silk, 
wear guaranteed. ‘ 

Vatterns post-free. 

Henry Glave, 584 to 637, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH 
@ PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from deca 
end joaperte B plcssing fragrance to the breath. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended for jt« 

arity. To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists; and at 
“passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, K.U, 


EST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
ud Rosen tiing mother’s milk as Closely as possible,’ ‘Dr 
H. Barker on “ Right Foods.” 
of o infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince shoull.—s. C 


+ OV, 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.""—Dr. Haesall, 
No bo! ling or straining required, 
Tins, 1s., 2u., 58., and 10s, 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, Lon- 
don. Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warchousens D. 


EALTHY DIGESTIvOY, 
Nothing ts so important to the human frame as )y althy 
igestive organs, and when they are impaired, the popular and 
professional remedy is 
MORSON’S PEPSINE. 
Sold in bottles and boxes, from 2s. 6d., by all Chemists and the 
anutfacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London, See name on label. 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High Holbom, 
London. — ALEX. ROSS8'B DEPILATORY removes 
superfinous hair from the face, neck, and arms, without elect 
to the skin, Price us, 6d; sent for 54 stamps, Of all Chemists, 


TO WHOEKVBR MAY PROVE THAT 

MAYAR’S SEMOLINA, which 

has obtained Twenty-four Prize Medals in the Great Exhi- 

bitions, ig not superior and far more nutritious than ‘Tapiocs, 

Arrowroot, Corn Fiour, Pearlina, &c. Highly recommeuded by 

the Medical Profession for infants and invalids: also on 

ualled for Puddings, Custards, Blancimanges, &c. — Sold by 
Chemists, Grocers, Corndeulers, &c., at dSixpence per pound, 


AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR'S 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Origivl 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brown. ‘I heonly que 
that remedies the evil effects of bad dyes. 48. Gd., 78. and lis 
of all Perfumers snd Chemists. Wholesale, BK. HOV EN UES 
and BONS, 6, Gt. Marlborough-st, ; and 93 and 95, City-rd., E. 


ILE and INDIGESTION, WIN), 
Headache, Sickness, Lose of Appetite, 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and bility, 
entirely Cured, without dereury, by 


DK. KING 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER PILLS. 
8o! all Chemiste, 
at is. 1)d., 26, ¥d., and 4s. 6d. a Box. 


IP 
O MORE MEDICINE 
70,000 Cures by DU BARRY'S 
DELICIOUS REVALENTA AKABIUA FOOD, A 

which eradicates Dyspepasta, indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Con 
sumption, Debitity, sleeplessness, Constipation, Fiatuleacy, 
r n, Low & , Diarrhea, Acidity, Diabetes. Nausea av’ 
Vomiting, Wasting, Palpitation ; Nervous, Bilivus, and Liver 
Complaints. 


Cure No. 68,418: ‘* Rome.—The health of the Holy Father 
is excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food. and his Holi- 
Ness cannot praise this excellent food too highly.” 

Du Barry and Uo., 77, Regent-st., Loudon, W.; 
and 163, William-street, New York. 
In Tins, at 1s. 14d. ‘1s » as. 9d. ; 12 Lb., 228. 
80 


DU BARRY'S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 
&1b,, 96,5 11b., 38. 6d. ; alb.,6e.; 121b., 308. ; 24 1b., 658. 5 
ean 


DU BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOUOLATE, 
lb., 26.; 11D., 48,, a all Grocers’. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Have tt in your houres, 
for it is the only safe antidote in Fevers, Er vptive Affections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache, 
Sold by all Chemists ; 
and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, Chemist, 
113, Hoiborn-bill, London, 


Blous and LIVER COMPLAINT», 
Indigestion, 
Bick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, 
Giddiness, Spasms, 


ani 
al! Disorders of the Stomach and Bowel. 
&re quickty removed by that well-kuown remedy, 
FRAMPTON'S PILL UF HEAL Pe 
Obtained through any Chemistar Medicine-Vender. 


CLEVELAND'S WALNUT PoMADl 


Sweaty years, and i regret 1 cannot restrain the 
Birsting the name of Walnut, which, being « 
whest person can adopt.’ Sold in pote, 
and 3s. ud. By post for twenty-four 
CLEVELAND'S of any Chemist in the world. 
Poland-street (five doors from Oxford-street), Lon 
eterna cata 


TNHERITED 


WEAKNESS and 
DEBILITY.—This subject is ponnien treated in HY! 


GASTRIA, anew work by Mr. HAKLY LOBB, m.K.0.5.b.. 00"! 
Surgeon Klectrician, Post-free, ¢s. Gd. Contents -Weal . 
Stammering, Spinal Debility aud Irritation, Loss ot T' 7 
Nervous Exhaustion, &¢.—To be obtained at jl, Sack’ ille-etsce'+ 
Piccadilly, London, ye 


——————— —_—-— 


London : Printed and Publishet! nt the Office, 2,Catherine-#) of 
in the Parish of St. My y-le-Strand, in the Conny = 
Middlesex, by Tnomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Stre 
aforesaid,—Satuapay, APRIL 15, 171. 
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